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NEW TURN IN WAR 
Son, 


Concerted-_Action 


On All Fronts 
In Global Drive 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Winston Churchill 


Josef Stalin Chiang Kai-shek 



























In December 1941... 


foods fresher days longer . 
a new, aerodynamic Nash automobile giving as 
much as twenty-five miles a gallon at moderate 


highway speeds. 


And then, almost overnight, we turned from the 
arts of peace to the grim trade of war. Now, two 
years after Pearl Harbor, what account can we 
and they render of our service to America? 
:) 
We have become the largest manufacturer in 
America of Hamilton Standard propellers for 
Flying Fortress, Liberator, Mosquito, Mitchell, 
Lancaster, Baltimore, Dauntless, Havoc, Sky- 
train and Skytrooper bomber and cargo planes. 
Weare building great 2,000 h.p. Pratt & Whitney 
that 
J. S. Navy’s Vought Corsair and 


supercharged, eighteen-cylinder engines 
power the | 
Grumman Hellcat ... now breaking the back of 
Japanese air power. J 
We are readying production lines to build Sikor- 
sky helicopters for the Army Air Forces. And 
this newest marvel of the air which rises verti- 
cally, hovers motionlessly, flies forward or back- 


ward, will be built only by Nash-Kelvinator and 











/N WHICH WE SERVE FREEDOM... 


The men and women of Nash-Kelvinator were 
building a revolutionary Kelvinator that kept 


.. they were building 


women serve Freedom 
day for Victory .. 


a free land of opportunity 


its designers, the Sikorsky division of United 
Aircraft Corporation. 

Further, because our men and women are pre- 

cisionists . .. we build governors for the propeller 

mechanisms of many famous bombers . . . parts 
for submarines, cargo ships, Army trucks, trail- 

ers, jeeps and tanks. . . and we are now one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of binoculars. 
And our production for war is now nearly double 
our production for peace... 

This, briefly, is the story of how free men and 

working night and 

. working to keep America 

working so 
that all of us may soon turn to 
peaceful things—and we may be- 

gin the building of an even finer 

Kelvinator, an even greater Nash. 


This is their story. And in it you 
may read—the story of America! 


CORPORATION 
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VASH-KELVINATOR 


M auk 


The Army-Navy “‘E’’ Awarded to 
the 
tion, Propeller Division. 
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What the Well-dressed Consumer Will Wear 





Your wardrobe may not include a 
mountain-climber’s costume or deep- 
sea-diver’s rig. But they illustrate a 
simple, startling fact. 

While the cost of living has been 
climbing up, the cost of electric service 
has been dropping down! That’s true 
no matter what year you set as “sea 
level”—3 years ago with war approach- 
ing — 10 years ago in deep depression 
— or 15 years ago in boom times. 

Actually, in the last 15 years, the 
cost of electricity has come down so 
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far that the average American family 
gets about twice as much for its money 
today as it did then. Perhaps you 
haven’t noticed the reduction in your 
own bills because you’ve been adding 
appliances and using more and more 
electricity over the years. But the sav- 
ing is there. 


In the light of other wartime costs 
and taxes, electricity has become just 
about the biggest bargain in your 
budget! The reasons are as many as 
the men and women who work for your 


DON’T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN’T RATIONED! 


Y(/ 






local electric company—under careful 
business management — devoting all 
their energy and experience toward 
keeping service good and price low. 





THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANIES* 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


% Names on request from this magazine 
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Hear “Report to the Nation,” outstanding news 
program of the week, every Tuesday evening, 
9:30 E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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BEACHHEAD EXPRESS 


Product of American Ingenuity and Industry 


; carry the war quickly, effectively to 
enemy shores, the Landing Ship, Tank 
shown here solved a major problem, speeded 
up the tactics of invasion. 

When a need exists — American ingenuity 
invents. And — when America invents, in- 
dustry produces. In hundreds of shipyards 
scattered along our shores, inland as well 


as coastal. In thousands of war plants — 
everywhere. 


This scattered production ealls for readily 
available supplies — particularly oil which is 


THE TEXAS COMPANY | _in ail 


vital to almost every schedule of operation 


. 


=> 
—_ 2 


Official U. S. Marine Corps Photograph 


Texaco has an immediate answer to these 


demands, wherever and whenever they arise 
— through its more than 2300 wholesale 
supply points that blanket the U.S. A. From 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, from coast to 
coast, Texaco supplies its quality fuels and 
lubricants. 

Then — to assure their maximum produc- 
tion, full efficiency and economy, Texaco 
stands ready with its skilled engineering 


service, available wherever industry calls. 
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TRANSATLANTIC CROSSINGS 
COMPLETED BY TWA 


TWA recently completed its 1,100th 
transatlantic flight. This record was 
made in a period of less than 20 
months, in operations performed for 
the Army’s Air Transport Command. 


We are proud of this achievement, but 
we are happy to confess that TWA 
is by no means the only airline ren- 
dering this type of service to the 
armed forces. 


Our work in military transport opera- 
tion is typical of work being done by 
the entire airline industry today, 

in helping to win the war. 


The vast overocean flight 
experience now being 
amassed by U. S. air- 


. TRANSCONTIN 


lines has become a national asset of 
inestimable value. It gives bright 
promise of what the industry can 
accomplish in postwar transportation. 


We must guard against the loss of 
this asset, and make sure that it shall 
be used to the nation’s utmost benefit 
in the postwar era. 


Until the war is won, our only aim 

will be the achievement of an early 
victory. 

But when the peace comes, we hope 

that a progressive policy for world- 

wide aviation will enable our 

country to take its proper 

place of leadership in inter- 

national commerce. 


NTAL 


Airlis 











Naval strength. November 
plane production reached new 
Navy Secretary Frank Knox 
About a dozen aircraft carriers of all types 
and than 2,000 


ship and 
announced. 
airplanes 


more combat 


were accepted during the month. Pointing 


is just 
forecast a 


out that the war in the Pacific 
beginning, Secretary Knox 
steady increase in naval oe yey vs long 


after Army output levels off or declines. 


* r : 
Gasoline. New-type gasoline coupons, 


issued in strips like theater tickets, will 
be given to commercial vehicles and taxis 
this month for use after January 1, Office 
of Price Administration announced. The 
new tickets, numbered are de- 
signed to cut down black market opera- 
Similar tickets may replace the 
present B and C loose coupons when out- 
standing B and C books expire next spring. 


serially, 


tions. 


Postwar construction. Government 
plans for construction of public works 
after the war were outlined by Maj. Gen. 
Philip B. Fleming, administrator of Fed- 
eral Works Agency. He said present plans 
by all agencies add up to $7,000,000,000 
worth of $600,000,000 of 
which could be the 
first year after 


construction, 
put into operation 
an armistice. 


Army surplus materials. War Depart- 
ment announced consolidation of its Con- 
tract Termination Branch and the Redis- 
tribution and Salvage Branch into a new 
Readjustment Division of the Army 
Service Forces. This unit will handle all 
surplus inventories, arrange for final dis- 
posal of excess stocks and excess indus- 
trial facilities. 


made principally from 
be bought by 


Tires. New tires 
reclaimed rubber may now 
those persons heretofore eligible to buy 
only used tires, OPA ruled. Truck-type 
camelback recapping tires for 
commercial vehicles was removed entirely 


used in 


from rationing. 


The March of the News 


records, 





Food rationing. Forecasting a 30 per 
cent increase in individual meat supplies 
during December, OPA lowered ration 
cost of most beef cuts 2 to 3 points, re- 
moved variety meats from ration- 
ing altogether, cut point values on 
table juices, all varieties of processed 
beans, carrots, spinach, and four types of 
frozen fruits. 


some 


vege- 


Automobiles. Decreasing supply of new 
automobiles was reflected in the quota of 
15,500 passenger cars made available for 
rationing Office of Defense 
Transportation pointed out that, almost 
two after assembly lines stopped, 
the nation has 24,500,000 privately owned 
and another 1,000,000 in stor- 
age and in dealers’ hands. About 2,500,000 
cars have been scrapped since 1941. 


December. 
years 


cars in use 


Rubber. An amended order adding new 
restrictions to the use of natural and 
synthetic rubber was issued by WPB. The 
order reflects increasing scarcity of natu- 
ral rubber, increasing supplies of synthet- 

Changes from previous rules: 

All quota restrictions on the use of 
claimed rubber are removed, effective Jan. 
1; military products are subjected to restric- 
tion in use of natural rubber; new civilian 
items are added to the list of products for 
which no natural rubber may be used; 
“extras” in the manufacture of tires, such 
as painting and wrapping, are prohibited. 


Air warfare. Allied air forces continued 
to improve their superiority over enemy 
forces. In the South Pacific: The Japanese 
were unable to get a single plane into the 
air over Bougainville Island for a 
week period, in the face of continuous Al- 
lied bombing and strafing. In the Euro- 
pean theater: The U.S. Eighth Air Force 
broke all monthly records in November, 
dropping more than 7,640 tons of bombs 
on enemy areas at a cost of 93 bombers. 
Fighters shot down 108 German planes, 
losing 42 U.S. fighters. 


two- 
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Taskmaster 


The Flying Fortress* first spread her 
giant wings on the drafting boards of 
Boeing engineers. Today, Boeing’s plans 
have been made available to others and 
Fortresses are being produced by three 
large aircraft manufacturers . . . Boeing, 
Douglas and Vega. 

This co-operative BDV agreement 
sends Fortresses roaring in ever-increasing 
numbers through Axis skies. But it also 
requires the strictest measurement stand- 
ards. Wings, bomb-bay doors, engine 
mountings, and other assembly parts 
made in one plant must fit perfectly a 
Fortress made in any other plant. 


To insure complete inter-company 
uniformity and 
parts, Boeing designed and built a series 
of master gauges—many of them larger 
and more complicated than the one 
shown above. 


interchangeability of 


An identical set of these gauges has 
been supplied by Boeing to each com- 
pany making the Fortress. Against them 
are checked, often to the thousandth 
part of an inch, the countless parts that 
make up these great battleships of the 
skies. No compromise is permitted. The 
master gauge is the taskmaster from 
whose verdict there is no appeal. 





Back the Attack — with War Bonds 


As a result, ground crews anywhere 
in the world working to get a battle 
damaged Fortress back into the sky 
know that replacement parts will fit. 


Sound engineering and rigid adher 
ence to the highest possible standards 
form the Boeing creed. It is vindicated 
daily by the performance records of 
Boeing Flying Fortresses, everywhere. 


After Victory, when Boeing turns its design, 
engineering and manufacturing skills to 
peacetime products, this same creed will 
still prevail. Then as now you'll know that 
whatever the product .. . if it’s “Built by 
Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER + PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


. 
THE TERMS FLYING FORTRESS"* AND 


STRATOLINER’® ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 





New Magic from the 


Through X-ray, the unfathomable electron has 
saved millions of lives. Through radio, it has ex- 
tended man’s hearing to every corner of the world. 
Through television, it permits him to see beyond 
all previous limits of sight. 

And now Fairchild’s Duramold engineers have 
harnessed the electron to a new and urgent task— 
the manufacture of aircraft components. 

The usual plywood techniques for joining thin 
layers of wood could not be applied in making 
highly stressed, thick sections. New methods were 
needed—in a hurry. 

Duramold engineers found the solution in elec- 


tronic energy, employing radio high frequency with 


hd 


PLANES OF TODAY 


Mysterious Electron 


apparatus similar to that used by radio stations in 


sending out short wave broadcasts. 


Heat generation by radio frequency, coupled with 
special adhesives, now turns out better, stronger 
aircraft parts. And the production cycle has been 
clipped from hours to minutes. The use of elec- 
tronics is becoming a new and important technique 
in Duramold’s process for assembling molded 


wood structures. 


Thanks to the ingenuity of Fairchild engineers, 
with their flair for getting the “touch of tomorrow 
in the planes of today,”’ a new technique has been 
successfully applied toward the common goal of 


turning out stronger planes—and doing it faster. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


aE=FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Ronger Aircroft § n, Farmingdale, L. |. 


dagerstown, Md... Burlington, N. C, 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Duramold Division, New York, N. ¥. 
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NOWSGUAA Washington, D. C. 


It is to be a changed world that comes out of this war. It's to be a world 
of rising new powers, of declining old powers among the nations of the earth. 

That much is certain. It is written all over the decisions of the world's 
Big Four. These decisions now are out in the open for people to see. 

On the basis of Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin-Chiang Kei-shek plans..... 

Japan will slip from the position of No. 1 power in Asia to the status 
of a crowded, starving Pacific island, her power gone, her industry crippled. 

Germany will fall from her status as No. 1 power of Europe to the status 
of a minor power, her boundaries narrowed, her territory occupied, her Army 
gone, her industry stripped. She will be put to work repairing damage done. 

In the remainder of the world..... 

U.S. will emerge as incomparably world's greatest military and industrial 
power. There'll be no rival for many years, no nation with developed resources 
to support the power U.S. can marshal in the air, at sea, on land. 

Russia will be the world's No. 2 power in influence and military st: ength. 
She will be rather weak industrially at first; will need time to rebuild the 
base of her industrial strength. Japan's downfall will strengthen Russia in Asia. 

Great Britain is slated to be the world's No. 3 power. War will tend to 
cut down Britain's relative position in the world; will leave her influence 
much less decisive in Europe; will somewhat weaken her relative position in Asia. 

Finally: China is to be given a chance to become the world's No. 4 power. 
She is to-have the opportunity to fill a vacuum left when Japan goes. Maybe she 
can do it, maybe she cannot. Much depends on quality of Chinese leadership. 























There are these points about the outlook to note..... 

1. U.S. is not sure how it intends to use its new world power; is not yet 
fully committed to take the world responsibilities that go with world power. 

2. Russia is not showing her full hand in either Europe or Asia; is not yet 
giving a clear line on her attitude toward Communist movements in Europe. 

3. Britain is not so sure that she wants to give up balance-of-power moves; 
is not so sure she can count on either U.S. or Russia to assure her position. 

It is worth noting that the British Empire's Jan Smuts is hinting that the 
' British may need to seek closer ties with Holland and Belgium and their empires 
as well as with Scandinavian nations in the interest of postwar power. 

Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin didn't settle all of world's future problems. 














On one point Russia definitely has an edge..... When it comes to repara- 
tions to be exacted from Germany after this war, Russian experts suggest this: 
U.S.-Britain to take Germany's $1,500,000,000 in foreign investments. 

Russia to take: (1) $4,500,000,000 in goods from Germany's current output 
each year for an unspecified number of years; (2) enough German locomotives and 
machinery and other capital equipment to get Russian industry going again; (3) 
from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 German workers to work in Russia repairing damage. 

It is Germany's hard luck that Russia's socialistic setup enables her to 
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NEWSGRAI{--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


import unlimited quantities of German goods, regardless of price or of no price, 
without worrying about competition with domestic industry. U.S.-Britain cannot 
do that. They can't put Germany to work for them without bringing complaint 
from their own businessmen, who have trouble distributing all they can produce. 
Reparations in World War I broke down when Allies balked at taking German 
goods; when reparations became a purely financial matter. Russia intends that 
Germany this time will devote the equivalent of her prewar armament effort to the 
output of goods for use by Russia, free of all charge, until damage is repaired. 
U.S.-Britain have no reparations plan shaped for Japan. 








Do not get the idea that all of this is to come about cheaply. It is not. 
Germany isn't beaten yet. Neither is Japan. Both now have every reason to 
fight to the last, to do as much damage as they can before going down. 

We don't like to suggest that both wars may be longer than indicated be- 
fore. Yet that definitely is possible unless air power can force an earlier de- 
cision, because both Germany and Japan are going now to try for a long war; are 
going to try to tire out U.S.-Britain as their one hope for survival. 

To show what this means in practice..... 

In Russia: Retreat of Germans in Russia is masterful; is intended to open 
the way to a shift of some forces to France to meet any spring invasion move. 

In Italy: Germans have fought a skillful and successful delaying action. 

In France: There is every prospect that in spring, 1944, U.S.-British forces 
will meet equally skilled German land resistance; will be up against a defense 
that is designed to delay a decision just as long as possible. 

So: Unless bombing produces defeat, Europe's war could go beyond mid-1944, 
Remember: It may be well along in spring before the big invasion starts. 

Now as to the comparable situation in the Pacific..... 

In the South Pacific: Japan is holing up; is preparing to make it necessary 
to ferret out just about every single Japanese soldier. 

In the Central Pacific: It's the same story. 

At sea: Japan's fleet is avoiding any showdown; is being used for purpose 
of slowing U.S. Navy's advance by threatening any extended communication lines. 

In the air: The Japanese are about done for. 

So: Unless air power can get at the heart of Japan in force, this war will 
tend to drag. Idea always has been that Japan would be forced to fight her Navy; 
that she could not afford to play a stalling game. That idea is being revised. 

Even so, the war's timetable appears most likely to be this: Germany to be 
down and out before end of spring, 1944; Japan to be out a year or two later. 




















To turn to affairs nearer to home..... 

Army size: Step-up in January draft quota to 300,000 doesn't mean that the 
Army is being increased above the announced size. Instead: Many draft boards 
have not been meeting quotas, have been slow to process fathers. The first big 
call on fathers now is to occur. 

Rationing: 1944 is likely to see many ration increases. That's because: 
(1) big reserves have been built up in many items; (2) political pressure demands. 

Tires: Tire outlook for passenger cars is becoming favorable again. Next 
year's production may be 30,000,000 synthetic tires. Present cars probably can 
be kept on the road with 20,000,000 new tires plus careful driving. 

Chicken: U.S. is going to do something about the big chicken supply; is to 
take steps to cut it down. Meat rationing spurred output so much that supply of 
feed for dairying and livestock is threatened. 

It's to be expected that Mr. Roosevelt now will devote more attention to 
domestic affairs; that he will begin to try to repair some political fences. 
Recent election trends are not to the White House liking. 








See also pages 19, 20, 22. 
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Blueprint 


=7 for Bundists 


Suppose that Britain had gone down in those 
dark days of 1940. How would the Axis have struck 
at the United States? 


It is more than likely that the initial, direct attack 
would have come from within. And if it had, we 
can be sure that one of the enemy’s first moves would 
have been the attempt to seize America’s broadcast- 
ing facilities. For that is an accepted part of the 
modern pattern of conquest. 





Deprive people of their sources of reliable informa- 
tion... destroy free radio and substitute the mouth- 
ings of Quislings... blanket a nation with a barrage 
of lies... confuse, divide ... make their cause seem 
hopeless . . . and they'll soon be helpless. 

The enemy has his uses of radio—and we have 
ours. Under our system of free radio—independent, 
responsible, self-supporting —people can listen in 
confidence, hear the truth and unite to fight for it. 

* * 7“ 

The six stations operated by the National Broad- 
casting Company—the 135 independently owned 
stations affiliated with NBC—are business organiza- 
tions. They draw their revenue solely from adver- 
tising. But their services go far beyond entertaining 
customers of American business and industry. As 
parts of America’s Number One Network they are 
important parts of what makes America a synonym 
of freedom. 


wisis me National Broadcasting Company 








America’s No. 1 Network 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





Patapar 
.- protector 
of foods 


For over half a century, Patapar* Vege- 
table Parchment has been devoted to one 
great cause — packaging and protecting 
foods — helping to keep them fresh and 
appetizing. Patapar has unique qualities 
for this job. What are they? 


It’s strong 
when wet 








Patapar is no ordinary paper. Soak it in 
water —even boil it, and it will remain 
firm and strong. 








/ a \ 


Put grease, oil or fat on Patapar and you 
will see how it resists penetration. 

Also it is odorless, tasteless, and dis- 
tinctive in appearance. 

These characteristics have enabled 
Patapar time and again to come up with 
the answer to difficult packaging prob- 
lems. Butter, meats, fish, cheese, lard, 
shortening, ice cream, are just a few of 
the products that are safely entrusted to 
its protective folds. 





Supplying Patapar 


Pressing war assignments, government 
orders and the everyday essential needs 
of Patapar are more than can be met 
with the limited supply of raw materials 
at present available. 

Until Victory comes there will be 
necessary inconveniences. Shipments of 
Patapar must sometimes be delayed. We 
can only ask that you bear with us until 
normal service is restored. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 

West Coast Plant: 

Branch Offices: 


er 
340 


jryant St., San Francisco 


New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 








as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT, as a dealer in second- 
hand 1942 automobiles, include in the 
maximum price any storage charges for 
the period the car was in possession of a 
user. The Office of Price Administration 
order permits a dealer to charge only for 
the time the automobile actually was kept 
in storage. 


* 


YOU CANNOT, in operating under the 
Controlled Materials Plan, fail to place 
purchase orders by December 31 for speci- 
fied products requiring delivery during 
the first half of 1944. The War Production 
Board that for such 
products requiring delivery during the sec- 
ond half of 1944 must be placed before 
March 1, 1944. 


also warns orders 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a food distributor who 
regularly deposits at least 500,000 processed 
foods or meats-fats ration stamps a week, 
mix stamps of different denominations 
and enclose them in envelopes in quanti- 
ties of 5,000 stamps per envelope. The 
OPA, in announcing this simplified proce- 
dure, said the stamps in only every twen- 
tieth envelope need be counted and an 
average point value determined. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a dealer in vege- 
table seeds, fail to observe the new price 
ceilings. The OPA order covers 14 types 
of seeds and stabilizes prices at levels cor- 
responding to those prevailing early this 
year. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a wholesaler of meat, 
obtain loans of ration points to buy and 
store all grades of beef. Previously, the 
OPA order was limited to veal, lamb, mut- 
ton and canner and cutter grades of beef. 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of lead 
acid storage batteries, add to your Oct. 
1, 1941, prices an allowance of one cent 
per pound of lead in the battery. This 
OPA had 


granted only to manufacturers of automo- 


allowance previously been 
tive batteries. The increase is to be ab- 
sorbed by wholesalers. 


News -lLines 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT ¢ 
and administrative decisiona 
















YOU CAN, as a_ grower-shipper 
apples directly to the consumer, disreg, 
price ceilings. The OPA, however, gp 
fies that boxes must have a net weig 
of not more than 26 pounds, that 
more than five boxes be sold at one 
to one buyer and that shipments must 
by express or parcel post. 











* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, pa 
mit the wife of a foreman, even if she 
not an employe of your company, to & 
tribute antiunion propaganda. A fed 
circuit court of appeals has upheld 4 
NLRB ruling that she is an “employ 
within meaning of the Wagner Act, 









er. 







* * 


YOU CANNOT, as a retailer of jew 
fail to collect excise tax on purchases ff 
members of the armed forces who are 
porarily outside of the U.S. The B 
of Internal Revenue rules that such ai 
are not to be considered as for exp 










YOU CAN, in constructing aviafi 
gasoline plants and special refining 
obtain new material and equipment 
has 







been declared 






“excess and avail 
for war plants.” The Petroleum Adminis 
tration for War announces that stock piles 
have established throughout the 
country and procedure has been so sim- 
plified that, if necessary, an operator can 
get needed supplies in less than 24 hours 


been 





* * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of elec- 
tric ranges, expect to share in production 
of 64,000 domestic ranges of the three 
burner, apartment house type in 194 
The WPB. in announcing that such a 
order probably will be issued at an early 
date, said the allowed production woul 
take care of essential war needs and e 
sential civilian replacement demands. 


—_ 


YOU CAN possibly obtain a high- 
pressure steel boiler from Governmet! 


surplus stock piles for emergency replac 
ment purposes. WPB has announced tha 
a limited number of boilers of 100-pouné 
design pressure have been released. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tut UNITED State 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this baste mater 
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INGINEERING 


Sinvice 


A nationwide corps of engineers 
offers you electrical and produc- 
tion experience gained through 
years of working with your in- 
dustry. 

In addition to engineering help 
on specific industry problems in- 
volving electrical power, these men 
can assist in: 

Product development: engi- 
neering of equipment to meet war 
requirements. 

Maintenance: help in making 
existing equipment serve better, 
last longer. 

Rehabilitation: redesigning 
obsolete equipment for useful 
service. 

Material substitution: adapt- 
ing available replacements for 
critical materials. 

WES. is available to a// indus- 
tries. Put it to use today on your 
production problems. 
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to produce better 


To turn out high-quality synthetic 
rubber and aviation fuel for our 
fighting forces, absolute purity of 
the petroleum ingredients is vital. 

Accurate control of these ingre- 
dients in liquid form is relatively 
simple. But to insure purity and 
proper content of gases in the essen- 
tial gaseous stages, constant testing 
is called for... tests that formerly 
required days of complicated chem- 
ical analyses. 

This meant delays in production 
and losses through waste, because 
deviation from fixed standards could 
not be immediately detected. A 
faster, more accurate method of 
analysis had to be found. 

Through years of research, West- 
inghouse engineers had developed a 
device called the Mass Spectrometer. 
By electronic means, it makes pos- 
sible the “‘sorting’’ of gas molecules 
by types. The purity of a gas could 
be accurately determined in a mat- 
ter of minutes. This meant produc- 
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Sorting Molecules 


synthetic rubber 


tion could be greatly speeded up, 
quality of the finished product closely 
controlled. 

Representatives of the synthetic 
rubber, chemical and petroleum in- 
dustries were called in to view the 
device. Its value was immediately 
recognized. Working side by side 
with Westinghouse engineers these 
men helped to perfect its application 
for their industries. Today, standard- 
ized production models are helping 
to speed America’s output of vitally 
needed rubber and aviation fuel. 

This pooling of skills to solve a 
common problem is typical of W.E.S. 
at work. Such co-operative engineer- 
ing assistance on any problem in- 
volving power is as near as your 
Westinghouse office. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. J-91038 


Westi ghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERY WHERE 





eve Been Asked: 









WHAT CHANGES IN RENEGOTIATION ACT WILL MEAN 


(War contractors and subcontractors 
are going to get a much smoother ma- 


chinery for renegotiation of contracts 
under changes in regulations now being 
worked out by Congress. The House al- 
ready has approved the changes, and it is 
very probable that the will go 
along, with only minor amendments. Fur- 
thermore, the military services and other 
Government procurement agencies are in 
sympathy with most of the proposals, 
which would restrict the 
votiation, rather than expand it. Many 
businessmen with war contracts will want 
to know just what the changes in rene- 
votiation rules will mean.) 


Senate 


scope of rene- 


The proposed Renegotiation Act, which 
is part of the pending tax bill, is aimed at 
removing many of the causes of com- 
plaints over present procedure. Many con- 
tractors and subcontractors, now subject 
to renegotiation, are exempt under the 
bill. For the first time, dissatisfied con- 
tractors and will be able 
to get their cases reviewed by a higher 
board and by a court. Also, they will be 
able to find out just what was the basis 
for the Government’s rulings. 


subcontractors 


The first question raised is: Who will be 
exempt from renegotiation under the 
new rules? 


If you are a contractor or subcontractor 
with contracts involving less than $500,- 
000 in a single year, you will be exempt 
from renegotiation under the House bill. 
This figure was raised from the present 
exemption of $100,000. Under 
change, a subcontractor will not be liable 


another 


to renegotiation if his prime contractor is 
not liable. 

Many other subcontractors are 
outside of renegotiation under a new defi- 
subcontracts in the bill. This 
limits subcontracts subject to renegotia- 
tion to those that supply an article, work, 
service, building or facility contracted for 
that supply 
component parts; that is, parts appearing 


placed 


nition of 


under a prime contract, or 


in finished articles, such as motors, carbu- 
retors, steel plates, etc. On the other hand, 
if you provide other supplies 
subcontract, such as typewriters, business 
machines, tools, ete., your subcontract is 
not subject to renegotiation. 


under a 


Is provision made for other exemptions? 
The way is open for exemption of a num- 
ber of standard commercial articles by a 
War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board. This over-all Board would have 


new 


12 


broad discretionary powers in ruling on 
disputed points of jurisdiction, exemp- 
tions, etc. It would centralize control over 
renegotiation and would establish general 
policy and review certain decisions of re- 
negotiators. The Board would be made up 
of five members representing the War, 
Navy and Treasury Departments, the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. and the Mari- 
time Commission or the War Shipping 
Administration, 


Thus, your contract or subcontract may 
be exempted from renegotiation by this 
central Board if you are producing what 
is considered a standard commercial ar- 
ticle. This means an article that is not 
made to particular specifications, but is 
identical to an article offered for sale in 
prewar days and one sold competitively 
and under Office of Price Administration 
price ceilings. The Board also could ex- 
empt articles that are identical to prewar 
ones except that they now are made of 
substitutes. 


More specifically, the bill extends outright 
exemption to agricultural commodities in 


their raw or natural state, or, in some 
cases, in the state in which first sold. 
This would cover grains, vegetables, 


fruits, cotton, tobacco, cattle, hogs, poul- 
try and sheep, and products of live ani- 
mals, such as wool, milk and eggs. Also 
exempted would be canned vegetables and 


fruits and their juices. However, final 
products made from these agricultural 


commodities, such as flour and processed 
meats, would not be exempted. The ex- 
emption on agricultural commodities 
back to after 
April 28, 1942, whereas other exemptions 
called for in the bill would cover only 
business done after June 30, 1943. 


would go business done 


If your contract or subcontract is not ex- 
empted and you are dissatisfied with 
the ruling of renegotiators, what right 
of appeal will be open to you? 


In that case, you will have the right to 
ask for a review of your case by the new 
central Board. However, 
agencies doubt that this appeal machin- 
ery will be overworked, since in the past 
more than 90 per cent of renegotiations 
have been settled by agreement. 


procurement 


You also will have another important 
place of appeal, not heretofore available, 
in the Tax Court of the U.S. The House 
bill would permit contractors and subcon- 
take their cases to the Tax 
Court for consideration. This Court would 
not review the findings, but 


tractors to 


previous 





would start over from the beginning with. 
out reference to what renegotiators already 
had done. The Court would hold hearing 
and could raise, lower or leave unchangej 
the amount of excessive profits that had 
been determined by renegotiators, Th 
Court’s decision would be final. 


Could you appeal to the Tax Court ong 
ruling handed down under the olf 
procedure? 


Yes. In most respects the changes jn th 
bill apply only to business done after Jun 
30, 1943. But it specifies that the right t 
appeal to the Tax Court applies to fisea 
years ending before July 1, 1943, as wel 
as to years ending after that date. Thy 
you might reopen your case through such 
an appeal even though you might have 
agreed with renegotiators on terms for 4 
settlement and might have made a refund 
to the Government. 


In regard to general procedure, what 
other changes are proposed? 


One important change is that the new 
Board must furnish, upon request of a 
contractor or subcontractor, an explana 
tion of how it determined that there had 
been excessive profits and the basis for its 
conclusion. Furthermore, the Board mus 
inform contractors and subcontractors by 
registered mail of the beginning of rene- 
gotiation proceedings and give reasonable 
notice of the time and place for a confer- 
ence. On the other hand, if you are a 
contractor or subcontractor subject to re- 
negotiation, at specified times you must 
file with the Board a financial statement 
covering actual costs of operations, ete 


Is there any limit on how far back the 
Government may go in renegotiations? 
If the House bill becomes law, renegotia- 
tion proceedings would have to be started 
within one year after the end of the fisea 
year of excessive profits or within one 
vear after financial statements are file 
by the contractor or subcontractor, whic 
ever date is later. After that there woul 
be no liability for excessive profits. Fu 
thermore, the Government must reach 
decision on excessive profits within ott 
year after beginning proceedings or dri 
unless continued by mutu 
agreement. This limitation, however, doe 
not apply to a review by the Board 


the case, 


A “cut-off” also is put on how long the 
Government can use the renegotiatid 
power. Under the House bill, renegott 
tion would apply only to contracts mat 
before the end of hostilities. 
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is it possible 
to build 
a rat? 


N the answer to this extraordinary question is a curious 

story. For two scientists once posed that very question to 
themselves . . . and the answer was Yes! 
They actually built a machine with the power to “learn’”’ by 
experience and “remember” what it had learned—a mechan- 
ism capable of simulating the rudimentary behavior of a rat. 
Comprised of solenoids, gears and relays, it traveled a grooved 
track forked by 12 dead-end side-tracks—equivalent to the 
blind alleys which a living rat encounters. Set to take the dead- 
end forks, as if by an inner compulsion, this robot rat literally 
learned by experience to avoid the frustrating blind alleys, 


in a perfect mechanical analogue to the conditioned reflexes 
of the brain.* 


* 


MACHINE COMPANY 





SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 





To build a machine that would reproduce a// the behavior of 
a rat “‘would require a mechanism probably as large as the 
Capitol at Washington”—but it could be done! 

For we’re at the beginning of an amazing new technological 
age. Already there are many kinds of thinking machines in 
our incredibly mechanized world, helping to speed production, 
cut costs and build better products. And intimately a part of 
this whole story is the science of machine tool engineering. 
Today, Jones & Lamson engineers are working with the lead- 
ing manufacturers in virtually every industry, helping them 
to plan production ow for the machines and the products 
of tomorrow. 

They are at your service, too. 


In “The Advancing Front of Science” by George W. Gray, a memorable chapter on thinking machines reports this story in full. 


) JONES « LAMSON 


Manufacturers of: Universal Turret Lathes + Fay Automatic 
lathes + Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 
Machines * Automatic Thread Grinders + Optical Compara- 
tors * Automatic Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 


Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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Reduction of Germany and 
Japan to secondary powers 
to preserve future peace 


This war now will take another of its 
big turns. The turn this time will reflect 
decisions made and strategy formed in 
two meetings—one of President Roose- 
vet, Prime Minister Churchill and Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek; the other at- 
tended by Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill 
and Premier Stalin. 

As a result of those meetings: 

In Europe. Invasion of Europe from the 
west, north, south now is plotted. Time- 
tables are fixed, leadership determined, 
the forces apportioned. The objective is 
defeat of Germany during 1944. There is 
agreement too that the Germany emerging 
from this war will be limited in territory 
and weak in warmaking resources. 

In the Pacific. A decision is reached to 
allot more planes, more ships, more ma- 
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NEW TURN IN THE WAR: 
STRATEGY OF BIG FOUR 


Concerted Action on All Fronts in Step-Up of Allied Offensives 


terials, more men to the Pacific war, Time- 
tables are stepped up for operations in the 
Central Pacific, the South Pacific, pos- 
sibly in Burma. The objective suggests 
entry into the Philippines in 1944. There 
is agreement too that Japan shall shrink 
to the status of a small group of unim- 
portant islands, that China shall emerge 
as the great new power in the Far East. 
Leaders of the four big allies—President 
Roosevelt for the U.S., Winston Church- 
ill for Britain, Josef Stalin for Russia, and 
Chiang Kai-shek for China—had few 
points of disagreement on military or po- 
litical They and their 
were able to agree on the course to be 
followed in the next big military moves. 
War strategy. In Europe, strategy calls 
for a U.S.-British bombing offensive dur- 
ing the winter. A synchronized land offen- 
sive from bases in England, the Mediter- 
ranean and Russia is to be expected in the 
spring. This will represent the war’s climax, 
will determine whether the end will come 





issues. advisers 
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A PLANE AMONG THE PYRAMIDS 
. .. the course has been plotted 


before mid-1944 or later. In the Far East, 
strategy calls for a drive by sea and air 
to cut Japanese communications with her 
empire, to open the way to reoccupation 
of the Philippines and to restored com- 
munication with China. It remains much 
less than a 50-50 chance that Russia will 
get into the war with Japan during 1944. 

War leadership. Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall will act as supreme commander of 
U.S.-British forces invading Europe. Gen- 
eral Marshall’s staff is selected. It includes 
liaison with the Russian command to as- 
sure co-ordinated operations. In the Pa- 
cific, command apparently will remain 
divided between Gen. MacArthur in the 
Southwest Pacific and Admiral Nimitz in 
the South and Central Pacific. U.S. Navy 
leadership is likely to dominate that war. 
British Admiral Mountbatten will com- 
mand in the Burma-Bay of Bengal area, 
aimed at reconquest of Singapore. 

War length. The official attitude still is 
that Germany will be defeated during 1944. 
Estimates of the time to be taken for de- 
feat of Japan continue to range from 1945 
to 1947. Peace terms offered both Germany 
and Japan are harsh. Neither nation stands 
to gain anything by early surrender. Both 
have an incentive to fight to the last in 
hope of a break that can save them some- 
thing from the coming wreck. The Roose- 
velt-Churchill-Stalin-Chiang meetings may 
have lengthened, not shortened, the war. 

That, briefly, is the military picture as 
the war takes its newest turn. Every sign 
is that the U.S. will be called upon to 
provide the bulk of land forces for inva- 
sion of Europe and the bulk of naval, 
land and air forces for use against Japan. 
These forces now are in place at bases 
all around the world. War preliminaries are 
about ended. The next phase will be in- 
tense fighting and probably heavy losses. 

The four leaders looked beyond the war 
to the time when the world must be re- 
shaped after defeat of Germany and Japan. 

On the basis of decisions taken: 

Germany’s future. The Germans can 
look forward to life as members of a rela- 
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tively unimportant nation. Some of their permanently lost, the Japanese will find 


territory will be taken away from them. their economic opportunities greatly re- 
The rest will be occupied by Allied armies duced. They had expected their “Greater 
for an indefinite period. They will be pre- East Asia Coprosperity Sphere” to give 
sented with an enormous bill for repara- them the industrial dominance of Asia. 


tions—one Russian estimate puts the total Their plan was to draw on areas they con- 


amount at twelve times that which fol- trolled for raw materials, then to convert 
lowed the last war. Part of their wealth the raw materials into finished goods in 
that can be moved will be taken to Russia _ the factories of Japan, and, finally, to sell 
and other war-ravaged countries as repara- those goods in markets they controlled. 


Under the 


impossible. 


tions. Their industry will be used to pro- 
duce for countries. Some of 
their man power will be conscripted to re- 
build destroyed areas. 

Japan‘s future. The 


Cairo decisions, all that will be 
As a result, their already low 
standard of living may go still lower. Pop- 
ulation is likely to shrink. 


goods those 


They will cease 
have 


Japanese no to be an important factor in world affairs. 
more than a bleak outlook. Under the de- For the Big Four, the meetings just 
cisions made by the three Allied leaders at held indicate these prospects: 

Cairo, they will lose all of the empire they Outlook for U.S. This country will 


have beer building up over a period of 50 
years. Scripped of their possessions and 
with their U.S. market for silk probably 


emerge from the war as the strongest mili- 
tary and industrial power in the world. 


By comparison with the losses of other 


16 


a 


countries, our man power will be little de. 
pleted. Although some of our own miney 
resources will be seriously diminished, y, 
can utilize other resources elsewhere » 
put chemistry to work. Because of ~ 
military and industrial strength, our infy 
ence-will be strong all over the world. 
Outlook for Russia. Ranking next ; 
the U.S. in power will be Russia. She hy 
the only Army that has been able to figl 
the Army to a standstill. It ; 
true that she will be handicapped for Vear 
damage to he 
and her hear 
But her resources gp 


German 


tremendous 
industrial 


by the war 


leading areas 
losses In man power. 
enormous, her population is large, and. 
she can go ahead with ; 


peace is assured, 


vast program of internal developmen 
Russia will exercise great influence on th 
There is eyi- 
dence that even some of the Latin-Amer. 
can countries are inclining toward her. 

Outlook for Britain. Third stronges 
power will be the British Empire. Wit, 


smaller countries of Europe. 


much of her foreign investments gone and 
sharp competition for ip. 
ternational trade, Britain will not be abk 
to regain her former dominant place. He 
influence in Asia appears to be on the 


having to face 


wane. Even her dominions are drawing 
away from her. On the European conti. 
nent, Britain faces the new influence of 


Russia. British leaders are talking about 
countering that influence with a new unio 
that would include Britain, the Nether. 
lands, Belgium, and possibly the Scandi- 
navian countries. Over the world as 4 
whole, however, Britain still has a far. 
flung system of naval and air bases, and 
these will strengthen her bargaining po- 
sition as postwar arrangements are made 

Outlook for China. China emerges from 
the conference at Cairo with the prospect 
of becoming the dominant power in the 
Far East and one of the great powers of 
the world. She is to get back Manchura 
the and all other 
parts of her own country now occupied 
by Japan. With the U.S., Britain and 
Russia, she will have a share in contr 
of the Pacific. She has indicated she wants 
to inherit what may be left of the Japanes 
Navy and eventually to become a strong 
maritime as well as land As yet 
however, China’s strength is potential rath- 
er than actual. She has enormous populs 
tion, but will need outside help in develop 
ing her resources and in raising her « 
tremely low standard of living. 

That is the outlook for the enemy cou! 
tries and the four Allied powers as th 


Formosa, Pescadores, 


pow er 


war moves into its next phase. The by 
decisions having been made, Mess 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin and Chiany 


now will resume the job of directing th 
fight. They have mapped the course of th 
war in two hemispheres and the course 
the world after the war is won. 
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Unless you have seen an M-5 light tank in action, it is 
difficult to imagine how fast and agile it is. These qualities 
come largely from the adaptation of Cadillac-built, auto- 
motive-type power and power transmission. 

U.S. Army Ordnance engineers accepted the Cadillac V-type 
engine, with its powerful, rugged and compact design 
for adaptation to tank use. In tests, the combination of 
these engines and Hydra-Matic transmission gave the M-5 
light tank great speed and maneuverability. In actual 
service on several fronts its fighting ability is a matter of 
record—a source of genuine pride to us. 


Producing the M-5 tank is but one of the major war assign- 


yi, 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION if GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 











ments on which Cadillac skills and production facilities 
are being exercised to the limit. Another is the manufacture 
in great volume of high precision assembly units for the 
V-type Allison—America’s foremost liquid-cooled aircraft 
engine which powers many famous fighter planes. 

Into both assignments goes everything that we at Cadillac 
have acquired in working for nearly 40 years to the immu- 
table Cadillac principle, ‘‘Craftsmanship a Creed—Accu- 
racy a Law.”’ Into both goes the determination that, insofar 
as it is within our power, these implements of victory will 
be worthy of the men who use them. 


PUT YOUR DOLLARS 
IN THE 
SERVICE OF UNCLE SAM 


Buy War Bonds 








landing 
AEROLS* 


Affectionately known as the “Cat,’’ Consolidated 
Vultee’s amphibian airplane, which is named the 
Catalina, is in the news almost constantly on both 


our eastern and western battle fronts. 


More than an abbreviation, “Cat’’ aptly suggests 


this plane’s easy grace in landing. The Catalina 
lands with the legendary surefootedness of the 


cat because it is equipped with Aerols. 


Aerols are an established advancement in aircraft 
safety and comfort. To cushion landing shock, 
Aerols are used not only on Catalinas, but on 


most types and sizes of American aircraft. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION +« + CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses,and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 


*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE'S LANDING GEAR; THE NAME IS DERIVED 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND “OIL"—THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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Rise in Republican Hopes: 
Kentucky Vote as Omen? 


View of GOP That Victory in Congressional District 
Indicates Trend Toward a National Sweep in 1944 


Switch in party allegiance 
seen as sign of discontent 
over Administration controls 


An off-year election in a remote con- 
sressional district is giving Republicans 
and anti-New Dealers more jubilation than 
they have known in many discouraging 
vears. In that district, the Fourth Ken- 
tucky, a Republican won a seat in the 
House of Representatives from an elector- 
ate usually strongly Democratic. The Re- 
publican, Chester O. Carrier, moreover, 
won by 13,000 votes where, a year ago, a 
Democrat was victorious by 4,800. Five 
thousand more voters turned out this year 
than last to help him do it. 
The Republicans see in 
stances the confirmation of a trend that 
showed itself last month in Republican 
victories in New York, New Jersey and 
Kentucky. On that basis, they are claiming 
that they will win control of the House 
next year—for the first time since 1928 
Some even are speaking optimistically of 
taking control of the Senate—for the first 
time since 1930. And, above all that, they 
now are highly confident of defeating the 
President if he seeks a fourth term. 


these circum 


Such extensive claims call for a minute 
examination of the factors behind them. 
an examination of the district in question. 
of its voters, and of why they switched 
to the Republican candidate. 

The District. The Fourth Kentucky Dis- 
trict touches the Ohio River and the Blue- 
grass section. Its people are deeply rooted 
in the Southern Democratic tradition. To 
support a Republican in that section usu 
ally is cause for virtual social ostracism. 
Until the campaign just closed, a men- 
tion of President Roosevelt’s name often 
was enough to evoke a loud ovation. It 
was not so this time. That is an abrupt 
change. What are the reasons for it? 

Why voters switch parties. A number of 
causes are given for the shift that has 
occurred. One is dissatisfaction with the 
way domestic affairs are run in Washing- 
ton. There is irritation over rationing, and 
other regulations of the Office of Price 
Administration. Farmers think they 
should have higher prices. Farmers and 
others, too, resent what they call the Ad- 
ministration’s surrender to John L. Lewis 
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on the question of coal mining wages. 
Living costs for white-collar workers are 
up, with a less-than-compensating increase 
in incomes. 


And 


dampen 


there was another factor, one to 
the Republican enthusiasm to 
some small extent. The defeated Demo- 
crat was a district party leader who had 
been engaging in an intense factional row 
within the party. Some members of the 


opposing Democratic faction seized the 
opportunity to vote against him. How 


many, is questioned. It is claimed, and in 
some quarters conceded, that they surely 
were not sufficiently numerous to cause 
the abrupt swing from a 
Republican majority. 

Realistic Republicans look at 
and find another dampener there. 

The record. In the past, the Republicans 
always have had President Roosevelt 
beaten, on paper, from six months to a 
year before election day. This was true 
before the 1936 and 1940 elections. The 
President’s popularity in the Gallup and 
other polls always reached its lowest point 
during that period, and reports from Re- 
publican district workers always were at 
their brightest. 


But, in 


Democratic to 


history 


each instance, this reckoning 
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went awry when Mr. Roosevelt swung 
into action and got down to actual cam- 
paigning. History-minded Republicans are 
wondering if this could happen again. They 
are conscious of the fact that, this time, 
Mr. Roosevelt will have behind him the 
prestige of many battle victories, includ- 
ing, perhaps, the final triumph over Nazi 
Germany. They are wondering what a 
slight relaxation of rationing restrictions, 
carefully timed, might do toward easing 
the discontents that now seem to be turn- 
ing votes toward the Republican Party. 
In this 


connection some were asking 


whether Mr. Roosevelt, after a look at 
the trend of things, might decline to 
make the fourth-term effort. The Presi- 


dent was out of the country and there 
was no word, of course, from him. At this 
stage, he usually is silent about his polliti- 
cal plans. But, in any event, the after- 
math of the Kentucky election brought no 
stirrings among Democratic leaders who 
might seek the Party’s presidential nomi- 
nation, if Mr. Roosevelt does not. 

Now, as to the House and Senate. 

The House. The trend obviously bolsters 
hopes of Republicans that they will gain 
control of the House. The Democrats are 
hanging on by their fingertips in that 
branch of Congress. The Democratic mem 
bership totals 220, two more than a bare 
majority. There are 208 Republican mem- 
bers, four from minor parties and _ three 
vacancies. The swing from party to party 
in House elections often is big, sometimes 
would take 
only a minor change in 1944 to put the 
Republicans in control. Representative 
Martin, of Massachusetts, the Republican 
floor leader, for one, says he expects a 
“strong majority” in the next House. 

The Senate. The Democratic margin is 
much wider in the Senate, and it is only 
since the Kentucky election that claims 
of approaching Republican control have 
been heard. The present Democratic 
strength is 58, with 37 Republican and one 
Progressive. To gain control, the Republi 
cans must unseat at least 12 of 21 Demo- 
cratic Senators whose terms are expiring. 
The catch here is that, to do so, Republi- 
can senatorial candidates must win in two 
States of the usually solid, Democratic 
South. But, in the light of the Kentucky 
voting, Republican leaders are increasingly 
optimistic that this can be done. 


involving scores of seats. It 


Again, where Congress is concerned, Mr 
Roosevelt’s influence as a_ presidential 
candidate customarily carries over into 
elections to all national offices. There 
usually is a sizable Democratic swing in 
Congress when he runs. So, much depends 
upon the uncertainties of the fourth-term 
candidacy. 

But at the the Republican 
trend is on, and it is undeniably powerful. 


moment, 
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SPEARHEADING PACIFIC DRIVE: 
MARINE CORPS ON THE MARCH 


Nation’s Crack Fighting Force Facing Toughest Job in its History 


Capture of the Gilberts 
as first step in move 
to retake the Philippines 


One of the hidden stories of this war 
now is out in the open. This is the story 
of the job to be handed to America’s big 
Marine Corps. The outlines of that job 
are revealed by the Cairo 
pledge to strip Japan of all her captured 
empire. The outlines are filled in by the 
marines themselves in capturing the Gil- 
bert Islands. Marines will spearhead Amer- 
ica’s drive to crack Japan’s empire. 

Until now, this country’s repeated use 


conference 


of other troops for forced landings has 
increased the mystery of the assignment 
that was waiting for the marines. U.S. 
Army North Africa, 
Sicily, Italy and Attu and followed up 
the marine landings in the 
People were wondering what move was 


forces landed on 


Solomons. 
up America’s sleeve for the marines. 


Now 


promise is given and the drive is on to 


there is a riddle no longer. The 


break up the Japanese empire. In the Gil- 
berts, the marines have a toehold on an 
that 
cific to Asia. A march along that chain to 
the Philippines would bisect the empire 
and cut off all the East Indies and South- 
east Asia. The marines will be the U.S. 
Navy’s shock troops for such a march. 
Military look this 
ment as the biggest job of island invasion 
to be done in this war. Important steps 
are being taken by and for the marines 


island chain reaches across the Pa- 


men upon assign- 


to get set for that job. 

As one step, a new Commandant, Lieut. 
Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift, hero and 
leader of heroes on Guadalcanal and a 
veteran of 34 years’ service, will take over 
command of the Corps on January 1. He 
Lieut. Gen. Thomas Hol- 
who will retire until recalled to 
duty for another job. 

As a second step, the Marine Corps in 
a few weeks will reach a new high tide of 
strength with 350,000 men, which will be 
20 times its force of 344 years ago. 

The third step is one that has gone 
steadily forward in the five Marine Corps 
camps in the U.S. and in overseas posts 
and battle stations. That is the molding of 
the marines into a corps of specialists in 
attack in any element, by land, air or sea. 


will sueceed 
comb, 
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They are by far the strongest amphibious, 
or triphibious, force in the world. 

The marines and their preparations for 
the job in the Pacific are one side of the 
story that just now is coming into the 
foreground. The task that is being handed 
to them is another side of that story. 

The task. By war and diplomacy, Japan 
in the last 50 years has expanded the 
territory under her control from an area 
as big as Montana to an expanse as large 
as that of the U.S. Her captured territory 
includes Korea, Manchuria, North China, 
Formosa, Southeast Asia, the Philippines 
and the East Indies. About 500,000,000 
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persons live in Japan’s holdings, only 73,- 
000,000 of them in Japan itself. 

Now the pledge is made by President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Charchill and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek to wrest 
that empire from Japan and to force the 
Japanese back inside their own borders. 
That is a pledge to do an unprecedented 
job of amputation of captured territory. 

As for the islands in Japan’s conquests, 
the same course over which Japan 
launched her invasions now is to become a 
path of counterattack by the United 
States. This path lies through the Mar- 


shall, the Caroline and the Marianas J; 
lands that were mandated to Japan afte 
the first World War. It was from bases jp 
those islands that Japan cut off th 
Philippines, took Guam, Wake and the 
Gilberts, and finally overran the Philip 
pines, the East Indies and the Solomons. 

Now if the marines can win their way 
across the Pacific chain to the Philippines, 
the East Indies part of Japan’s captured 
empire would be amputated. Formos 
might serve as a stepping-stone from the 
Philippines to China, A successful march 
over that course, and a meeting with the 
British advancing from Southeast Asia 
would cost Japan most of her empire and 
point to the certain loss of the rest. 

But that course covers nearly 4,000 
miles. The toughest part will be the storm. 
ing of the islands especially the larger 
bases. Here is a glimpse of the organization 
that is picked to spearhead the island-in- 
vasion job. 

The shock troops. When the marines 
kept going until they won Tarawa Island 
in the Gilberts, refusing to be stopped 
by the killing of 1,026 and the wounding 
of 2,557 of their men, they achieved one 
more of the gallant feats that have marked 
their history. They paid the highest price 
in lives lost per square yard won in al 
their experience. 

Marines were with Washington crossing 
the Delaware. Marines were sharpshooters 
for John Paul Jones when the Bon Homme 
Richard fought the frigate Serapis, Marines 
under Stephen Decatur fought the Barbary 
pirates hand to hand. Marines raised the 
Stars and Stripes in Cuba, helped tum 
the tide of the first World War at Chateau 
Thierry and Belleau Wood, and launched 
the first successful U.S. offensive against 
the Japanese on Guadalcanal Island. 

Today, in the Gilberts, the marines have 
come through a test that shows their fit- 
ness for a bigger job. Tarawa proved that 
bombing and bombarding alone are not 
enough. Only ground fighting can win and 
keep mastery of enemy ground. 

The new job is an assignment for mea 
able to fight their way ashore in boats, by 
wading or swimming. It is a job for skilled 
soldiers of the sea, as marines are called. 

But, while the spirit called for is just 
as intense, the scope of today’s job & 
much greater. The Marine Corps of 193%, 
which at 16,000 men was smaller than th 
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New York City police force, never would 
do for the pending Pacific invasion. 

Hence the Marine Corps has expanded 
yntil now it is a good-sized army. It is ap- 
proaching five combat divisions. Also, there 
are numerous special forces, units for all 
battleships, aircraft carriers and cruisers, 
air units and service forces. Marine avia- 
tion is both carrier and land based. 

Thousands of specially picked men are 
trained parachutists, equipped with up-to- 
the-minute rapid-fire guns for use when 
they land. Marines operate barrage bal- 
loons over units of the Fleet. They are 
tramed in paddling rubber boats under 
heavy fire, and in doing many other things. 

Marine Raider battalions probably will 
be found in the front waves of every kind 
of action, from hit-and-run thrusts to 
diversionary attacks full-scale 
vasion. The training of men 
sembles that of the British Commandos. 
They are skilled in every technique of 


and in- 


these re- 


gouging, strangling, knifing and bayonet- 
ing. They can shoot from the hip like the 
American six-shooter marksmen of pioneer 
days. Their units include snipers, armorers 
and experts in chemical warfare and in 
demolition. They are taught to obey orders 
or, when need be, to go it on their own. 

The Raiders are trained to know wood- 
lore, how to fight in the dark, to find 
their way by the stars, and to get over 
the ground with full pack at four to seven 
miles an hour. But the marines are by no 
means confined to the use of light weapons. 
Their artillery includes 155-mm. guns. 

So, with nearly 350,000 marines, America 
now has a powerful striking arm. Neither 
the British Marines, the British Com- 
mandos, the Japanese amphibious force 
nor any branch of the German Army can 
compare with the power of this specialized 
attacking force that America is preparing 
to use mainly in the Pacific. 

New leader. General “Vandegrift—as 

new Marine commander—knows _ thor- 
oughly the job that is to be done, and ‘he 
knows the obstacles to be expected. Gen- 
eral Vandegrift veteran of the 
tropics before the present war began. He 
led the marines through a series of crises 
as their commander in the first American 
offensive on Guadalcanal. Later promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant general, which 
only he and General Holcomb have at 
tained in the Marine General 
Vandegrift became commander of the 
First Marine Amphibious Corps. Next 
came his appointment as commandant. 
_ Tarawa just the beginning. The Amer- 
can victory at Tarawa Island thus is 
Just a starter for the big assignment that 
lies ahead for the marines. 

Probably before there is a thrust at any 
of the larger bases, the Navy will check 
thoroughly all information gained on Tar- 


Was a 


Corps, 
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MARINES TRAIN TO A RAZOR EDGE 
... their flesh is strong... 


awa in efforts to improve invasion meth- 
ods. Amphibian craft 
further improved for operations 


landing may be 
under 
fire among coral reefs and shoals. Even 
heavier bombing and bombardment may 
be provided ahead of landings, although 
the contested area of Tarawa, less than 
one square mile in extent, got a heavier 
tonnage of explosives than fell in the heavi- 
est attack on Berlin, whose area is nearly 
100 square miles. 

The job ahead, in the light of Japanese 
strength at such bases as Ponape, Truk, 
Palau and Guam, and the Japanese hold 
on the Philippines, is immense as com- 


Re 


. 


~~ 


MARINES FIGHT TO THE FINISH 
. . . but their spirit is stronger 





pared with the capture of Tarawa, Mak 
in and Abemama. The Marines will have 
the backing of the Pacific Fleet’s big guns, 
of the Navy air arm, of Army bombers, 
and, finally, the all-important aid of Army 
ground forces. Gen. MacArthur’s troops 
will be moving up on the left flank of the 
Central Pacific drive toward the Philippines 

Thus the marines are picked as_part- 
ners in a big undertaking. They have the 
numbers, the skill, the courage and the 
leadership to become a powerful spear 
head for the coming drive. The success 
in this big-scale operation will mean that 
the end of the Pacific war is in sight. 


ae 
S. Marine Corps Photo 
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Sending Dollars to Latin America: 
What the U. S. Gets in Return 


Vital Materials and Strategic Bases Gained for Our War Effort 


Health, relief and industrial 
projects financed. About 
$600,000,000 unrecoverable 


This country is spending large sums of 
money in Latin America. These expendi- 
tures, begun three years ago, are running 
into the billions. They are the result of 
war, and of war’s approach. 

Soon after Pearl Harbor, Japanese con- 
quests cut off the Eastern 
sourees of rubber, tin and other wartime 


usual Far 


essentials. These commodities, and many 
others that were needed urgently, could be 
obtained in South and Central America. 
The United States set about getting them. 

Even earlier, the threat of a Nazi inva- 
sion of Brazil, or an attack on the Panama 
Canal, was very real in the minds of this 
nation’s military leaders. To guard against 
these possibilities, airports and bases were 
built at strategic points. Some of the fly- 
ing fields more recently assumed vital im- 
portance as a route for flying planes and 
materials to North Africa. 


Now, however, it is charged that the 
expenditures in Latin 
to make up a Hemisphere boondoggle that 
is costing American taxpayers $6,000,000,- 
000. Senator Butler, (Rep.) , of Nebraska, 
made that charge. He drew a prompt re- 
tort from Nelson A. 


America really go 


Rockefeller, the Co- 


a2 


ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, who 
said expenditures are not much more than 
a third of that figure, and are bringing 
invaluable results for the United States. 

The controversy has the public puzzled. 
It is wondering what the figures really 
are, what the United States is getting for 
its money, and what the implications are 
in terms of good will and future commerce. 

The actual situation, so far as it can be 
ascertained, is as follows: 

War materials and food. Some $1,400. 
000,000 has been spent in three years for 
war materials and food from Latin Amer- 
ica. The materials included indispensable 
items—copper, tin, rubber, quartz crys- 
tals, to name only a few. The purchases 
have gone into guns, planes, tanks and 
other paraphernalia of war. Obviously, the 
United States received a very solid return 
for this money. The food was bought by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. Some of it 
went into the mess kits of the American 
soldiers and sailors. Included was Cuban 
sugar, sold later to American housewives. 
This, too, was value received. 

Loans and Lend-Lease. Loans and loan 
commitments, including Lend-Lease, run 
to $603,000,000. A part of this figure, 
$378,000,000, although authorized, has not 
yet been drawn upon by Latin America. 
The Export-Import Bank has advanced 
$250,000,000 to finance purchases in the 





oa 
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HEALTH DOLLARS: Designed to keep disease from interfering with war production 







U.S. Of that amount, $170,000.000 has been 
repaid. All of this total sum of $603,000,009 
technically at least, is to be repaid. 
Nonrecoverable expenditures. About 
$600,000,000 has been spent, too, which 
will not be returned or recovered in dol- 
lars or in goods imported. This money was 
spent by the Army and Navy, by Mr 
Rockefeller’s Office of the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs (CIAA), by the 
Rubber Corp. and other 


agencies. 


Development 


This expenditure, plus the money loaned 
and the sums spent for extraction of ray 
materials from the jungles have involved 
a number of projects of varying kinds 
Here are some of them: 

Airports. The Army strung airports 
through Central America so the Panama 
Canal could be reached quickly in an 
Brazil guarded 
invasion, and later were 


Airports in 
Nazi 
useful in antisubmarine activity and asa 
route to North Africa. Money also was 
spent for other Army-Navy installations, 
as a matter of military security. 

Rubber. A big project for getting natural 
rubber out of Brazil has eaten up much 
money and fallen far short of its goals 
Government agencies attempted to do this 
job directly. American newspapermen, who 
recently visited the Amazon Valley, re- 
port many mistakes were made. Supplies 


emergency. 
against a 
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in Javish quantities, but of the wrong 


type. were shipped up the Amazon. Food 
of a kind that native workers refused to 
touch was sent in. There was a constant 
turnover in supervisory personnel. 

A crop of Brazil nuts was bought, at a 
cost of $1,000,000, for the purpose of di- 
verting workers from the nut industry to 
rubber. But the nuts were owned by Bra- 
yiian banks. and the transaction simply 
helped their finances. A 
50,000 to 70,000 workers into the jungles 
dwindled to an actual migration of about 
12.000 for this year. 

As for rubber production: It is expected 
to be about 15,000 to 20,000 
vear, instead of a planned 35,000. Nomi- 
nally, the U.S. is paying 45 cents a pound. 
Some critics say the actual cost is much 
higher. Brazilian rubber experts say much 
more would have been produced if a higher 
price had been offered and rubber produc- 
tion left to follow its natural course. 

Health projects. The CIAA has insti- 
tuted a number of health projects, de- 
signed to keep tropical diseases from inter- 
fering with production of needed war ma- 
terials. The cost: about $35,000,000. The 
has involved 


plan to send 


tons this 


program malaria control, 
sewage installations and the construction 
of hospitals and dispensaries. The services 
offered include maternity and infant care. 

Relief and rehabilitation. Honduras was 
troubled with unemployment, because the 
shipping shortage had stopped its exports 
of bananas. At the State Department's 
request, CIAA provided work relief for 
2,000 on a road-building project at a cost, 
spent or committed, of $995,000 for wages, 
materials and equipment. Some materials 
and equipment were furnished by the Hon- 
duran Government. 

El Oro province in Ecuador had been 
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devastated by war with Peru. CIAA insti 
tuted a rehabilitation project, involving 
the return of 80,000 refugees to their 
homes. The cost will be $500,000. 
Smaller, or similar, projects are under 
way or planned for three other countries 
The purpose of such measures is to pro- 
mote economic, and hence political, sta- 
bility, thus keeping revolutionary activity 
at a minimum during the war period 
Railroads. American money repaired an 
Mexican railroad line 
which much raw material moves into the 
United States. Export-Import Bank cred- 
its facilitated the purchase of rolling stock 
There also are several small railroad de- 


important over 


velopment projects in South America, fi 
nanced by the countries involved, that are 
helped by CIAA, which supplies and trains 
technicians and engineers 

Highways. Congress has appropriated 
$20,000,000 for a road from the Mexican 
border to the Panama Canal, intended as 
a link in the Pan-American Highway sys 
tem running from Alaska to Buenos Aires. 
Countries involved contribute 50 cents for 
every American dollar spent. The Army 
was interested early in the war, but has 
withdrawn. Individual countries are carry 
ing the project forward. Several smaller 
road projects are under way, usually con- 
nected with getting out raw materials. 

Farm projects. U.S.-paid researchers are 
trying to improve tropical food crops in 
Costa Rica. In that country, too, a farm- 
ing project supplied food for troops in the 
nearby Canal Zone, thereby saving ship- 
ping space from the United States. Food 
projects to supply workers in remote sec- 
tions of Brazil are in progress. Cost figures 
have not been announced 

Inflation. One result of all 
penditures is a serious inflationary situa- 


these ex- 


Latin America. The old Board of 
Economic Warfare contributed to this by 


stepping up the wages of 


tion in 


native labor, 


without simultaneously increasing — the 


quantity of goods and materials to be bought 
in return for wages. In one 


those area, 


the new wage level drew workers from 
the farms, food production declined, and 
food prices were bid up by the money 
paid to the former farm warkers. Today 
CIAA from 40 to 75 cents 


a day, and yet are higher than prevailing 


wages range 
wages. 

The prices of the few articles imported 
from the United States have spiraled to 
dizzy heights 

All in all. Obviously, a deal of 
money has been spent. Yet neither inter- 
ested officials nor independent investigators 


great 


have been able to strike totals even ap- 
proaching those of Senator Butler. But, 
whatever the amount, what has the United 
States to show for its outlays? 

In materials. The imports have been 
huge and indispensable. Latin America, 
generally speaking, has thrown its resources 
open to the United Nations. Prices 
been 


wide 
have lower than in the last war 
In good will. Measurement of good will 
is difficult, but this much is obvious. In 
the first World War, most Latin-American 
countries were unsympathetic to the Allied 
cause. Many were hotbeds of German ac 
tivity and centers for espionage. Today, all 
Argentina have declared war on the 
Axis or broken off diplomatic relations 
Axis agents have been expelled and Axis 


except 


influences eradicated. 

For the future. Commercial relations 
have been established and that may mean 
Huge trade 
built up to make 
customers south of the border in the future. 


much to postwar business. 


balances have been 
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ARMY DISCIPLINE—1943 STYLE 


Differences in Codes That Rule Conduct of Officers and Enlisted Men 


Stress on strict obedience 
of soldiers to assure most 
effective teamwork in battle 


When Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., 
struck a shell-shocked American soldier, 
he opened a whole range of questions con- 
cerning the code of discipline that governs 
in this country’s military service. 

There was the question whether one 
code rules the conduct of officers, another 
that of men. There were questions con- 
cerning the type of discipline now exacted 
—whether discipline in the modern Army 
is rigid, whether it stems from respect for 
the ability of the superior officer or is im- 
posed from above to keep the common 
soldier in his place, whether it puts a pre- 
mium or a penalty on initiative. 

These and other questions are important 
in a period when a vast civilian Army has 
been built and when there is discussion of 
universal service after the war. They first 
came into the open two years ago when 
soldiers were punished for “yoo-hooing” 
girls. Now they are accentuated when pro- 
motion is recommended for a high officer 
who struck a private. 

Initiative vs. obedience. Basically, the 
discipline in today’s Army differs from that 
in the Army of 1918. Last time, discipline 
was very rigid. Men engaged in trench 
fighting seldom needed to be resourceful. 
This time, because of the variety of unex- 
pected situations that arise in modern war, 
individual initiative is at a premium. 

{ popular view is that the U.S. Army 
always has placed much more emphasis 
on initiative than the German Army has. 
Military men say that, actually, initiative 
long has been stressed in the German 
Army, and that the U.S. is just now catch- 
ing up with Germany in this respect. 

While there is less rigidity in the U.S. 
Army than in the past, 
stressed as much as ever. This is held to 
be vital for effective teamwork on the 
battlefield. Life or death, victory, or de- 
feat may hang on whether orders are strict- 


obedience is 


ly carried out, from commissioned officers 
down through the sergeants and corporals 
to the privates. 

Even the Russian Army has found this 
type of discipline necessary. Political com- 
missars have been eliminated and ortho- 
dox military methods restored. The Rus- 
sian Army now is one of the most tightly 
disciplined in the world. 

Saluting. This is still the basis of all 
discipline in the U.S. Army. Until re- 
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, » » democracy, but with discipline 


cently, the salute was not required under 
battle conditions, but now it is insisted 
upon except when it is “obviously inappro- 
priate.” Army leaders say that the salute 
is not for the man, but for the uniform. 

Social distinction. Many types of action 
in this war are bringing increased comrade- 
ship between officers and men. There is 
almost complete fraternizing of officers 
and men among paratroops, and, whenever 
officers and men are thrown together in 
tanks or bombing planes, they inevitably 
associate in an informal way. 

Even on the streets of cities in the Unit- 
ed States, officers and enlisted men fre- 
quently are seen together. This was a rare 
sight during the last war. However, social- 
ly, there still is a wide gulf between officers 
and men. For example, an enlisted man 
may not “date” with a nurse who has the 
rank of officer. Also, there is a noticeable 
difference in the food and living quarters 
enjoyed by officers as compared with those 
available to enlisted men. 

Physical punishment. Violence and abu- 
sive treatment, once common in the Army, 
have become extremely rare. Flogging has 
not been permitted in the Army since 
1813. However, an officer striking an en- 
listed man is subject only to general pro- 
visions of the Articles of War and to such 
punishment “as a court-martial may di- 
rect,” whereas these Articles specifically 
prescribe death as a possible penalty for 
an enlisted man who strikes an officer. 






Rights of soldiers. These remain u- 
changed. Either an enlisted man or an 
officer can prefer charges against anyone 
in the Army who is alleged to have vio- 
lated the Articles of War. Both have the 
right to trial by court-martial, under def- 
nite rules intended to protect them against 
injustice. But the Articles provide that 
only officers’ can sit as members of a 
court-martial, regardless of who is being 
tried. 

Mutual respect. In the present war, the 
U.S. Army is encouraging leadership that 
makes men carry out orders because they 
want to carry them out. Leadership of the 
swashbuckling type is rare. The Infantry 
Journal says: “When you exact respect 
from soldiers, be sure you treat them with 
equal respect. Build up their manhood and 
self-respect. Don’t try to pull it down.” 

A book used by the Army as a text de- 
clares: “Swearing at men by their superi- 
ors is bitterly resented. They are not only 
affronted; they are humiliated, for their 
self-respect has been impaired unless they 
retaliate. . ... The same thing applies to 
any immoderate language.” 

In general, the trend in the Army is to» 
ward democracy, but with discipline striet- 
ly observed. Predictions are that this trend 
will continue in the military forces of the 
future, and that further steps will be taken 
to make sure that the protection of et 
listed men will be equal to that of officers 
in name and in fact. 
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LUING wood with synthetic resin 
G glues used to be a slow process be- 
cause it took so long for the glue to “set.” 
Aircraft and other wartime needs greatly 
accelerated the use of these glues— 
thereby sharpening demand for shorten- 
ing the setting time. 

Speedier gluing means faster heating 
of the glue lines to drive out the moisture 
and hasten chemical reactions. Wood, 
being an excellent insulator, prevents the 
inward flow of heat from hot platens at 
anything but a maddeningly slow rate. 
Really rapid heating therefore demands 
a method whereby heat is “born” right 


inside the wood. 


That is exactly what electronics makes 





possible. Radio frequency power un- 


leashed right inside the wood is in- 
stantaneously converted into heat and 
causes an almost phenomenal speeding 
up of the glue-setting process. 

The manufacture of “compreg” — a 
highly compressed plastic-impregnated 
wood product now used extensively for 
airplane propellers too has been 
speeded up remarkably by such electron- 
ically generated heat. Production time 
has been cut as much as 60 per cent 
over old methods—making it possible for 
expensive equipment to turn out propor- 
tionately more of badly needed products. 

Radio frequency power for setting 


wood glues offers many attractive possi- 


Gluing Wood with Radio Waves 








bilities. Yet it is only one of many manu- 
facturing processes involving a_ heat 
cycle for which RCA electronic heating 
offers important advantages. Moreover, 
all such applications collectively are but 
one phase of electronics—the art of har- 
nessing electrons to the service of man. 
Bear in mind, too, that every electronic 
device of every kind depends basically 
on electron tubes. And that RCA is the 
fountain-head of modern electron tube 


development. 


TUNE IN ‘’WHAT’S NEW?” 


Radio Corporation of America’s great 


new show, Saturday nights, 7 to 8, 


Eastern War Time, Blue Network. 


A new booklet—’RCA Exrcrronics In INpustryY’’—shows 
some of the ways RCA is prepared to help put electronics to 
work, It may suggest applications important to your business. 
Free on,request. Please use business letterbead when writing. 
Address—De pt. 68-4D, RCA, Industrial Division, Radio Cor- 
poiaiiuon of America, Camden, New Jersey. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


ADVENTURE 'N THE Artic 


Ever discover an old trunk hidden away 
in the attic? Then you will remember 
how thrilled you were as you pulled 
treasure after treasure out of its spacious 
depths—each offering exciting possibil- 
ities for use by an imaginative youngster. 

Some chemicals are like that old trunk 
Tucked away in the “attic” of labora- 


tory curiosities, they await the touch of 


an imaginative research chemist. 
Thiourea was just such a chemical. 
Formerly used only in small quantities 
for a few miscellaneous purposes, it was 
“explored” by Cyanamid and discovered 
to offer possibilities for use in a sur- 
prising variety of ways. One of its most 
important new uses is as an intermediate 
in the manufacture of life-saving sulfa- 


MOLDING 


thiazole and other drugs, too. Thiourea 
is also proving to bean effective pickling 
inhibitor for use in the making of steel. 
Other applications include such diverse 
functions as giving adhesives 
greater stability...treating textiles 
...-making wool shrink-resistant 
... Sensitizing the coatings of blue- 
print and photostat papers...im- 
proving cosmetics. And this may 
be only the beginning of a promis- 
ing industrial career for Thiourea. 
Formerly available only from 
abroad, Thiourea is now being 
produced in this country by 
Cyanamid. This is another eXcel- 
lent illustration of how the com- 
pany explores the possibilities of 


THE 


FUTURE THROUGH C 


“old” chemicals as well as new—and 
puts them to work where they will do 
the most good for American industry 
and the people it serves. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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i STATES 
MILLIONS 

1943 - 31.9 

1940 - 32.6 
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MILLIONS 


1943 - 104.3 
TOTAL POPULATION 1940 - 99.1 
INCREASE 5.2 
TO ARMED FORCES - 7.4 
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Our Wartime Population Shift: 


Economic Problem 


Americans in large numbers have been 
migrating from their home States to other 
States during four years of preparing for 
war and fighting a war. This migration has 
brought a population shift from the Great 
Plains and Rocky Mountain States to the 
coastal States of the West and South. 

The extent of this shift is shown on the 
accompanying map. States shown in black 
have suffered a decline in total population 
of 700,000, from 32,600,000 in April, 1940, 
to approximately 31,900,000 at present. In 
addition, 2,200,000 men from these States 
have moved out of civilian ranks into the 
armed services. With a few exceptions, the 
States involved are the rural States west 
of the Mississippi and in the Rockies. 

States in white show a total population 
gain of 5,200,000, from 99,100,000 in 1940 
to an estimated 104,300,000 at present. 
Services have drawn 7,400,000 men from 
the civilian population in the white States. 
These are the Far Western States, the 
Eastern and South Atlantic States and the 
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for Future 


highly industrialized Great Lakes States. 
It is these States that turn out most of 
the ships, planes and other munitions. 

The country’s present Army and Navy 
of approximately 10,100,000 men are made 
up of the totals from the white and black 
States plus a half million men who were 
in service in 1940. 

What the map really shows is that ship- 
building and aircraft centers such 
Seattle, San Diego and Mobile have been 
gaining population at the expense of such 
farming areas as Iowa, the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska and Kansas. Workers have found 
the lure of high wages in war plants great 
enough to draw them away from their 
home States. 

The shift involved, however, is not so 
startling as at first it might appear, for 
it follows a trend in population change 
that began in the 10 years between 1930 
and 1940. During those years, metropolitan 
counties in the South and West increased 
in population at more than twice the rate 


as 


of the national average. On the other hand, 
metropolitan areas in the North increased 
at a rate below the national average. 


What is happening then is that the 
white States—the States that already have 
the bulk of the population—are continu- 
ing to grow, while the black States—the 
less thickly populated farming States 
losing in population. 

This shifting of population raises the 
question of how many of these families 
will go back to their old homes after the 
‘war. Population experts are of the opinion 
that, while some of them will go back, 
the majority will stay in their new homes. 
They believe that many of the boom towns 
will be as able to supply jobs for the bulk 
of the migrant workers as the communi- 
ties from which they came. This will be 
due partly to the fact that cities with a 
rapid wartime growth now have propor- 
tionately fewer persons employed in serv- 
ice industries and in the production of 
civilian supplies than other cities. Thus the 
boom towns will be capable of absorbing 
many war workers in such jobs after the 
war. Then, too, wartime population growth 
merely is following the pattern of peace- 
time when Western and Southern regions 
were able to absorb the newcomers. 
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FRIENDSHIPS THAT MAKE HISTORY 


Aim of Two Years Achieved in Meetings With Messrs. Stalin and Chiang 


Continuation of executive 
functions despite absence 
from the White House 


President 
items of unfin- 
One 
was a desire to meet Premier Josef Stalin 


than two 


had 


ished business on his calendar 


For more years, 


Roosevelt has two 


item 


of Russia. The other was a desire to meet 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek of China. 

In the past, when a meeting between 
Mr. Roosevelt and Premier Stalin seemec& 
imminent, a_ hitch develop. Mr. 
Roosevelt had hoped that Premier Stalin 
could attend the Roosevelt-Churchill con- 
ference at 


would 


Casablanca, but he did not 
appear. Chiang Kai-shek never had found 


it convenient to be present when Mr. 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
were meeting, although his wife was a 


recent guest at the White House. 

But suddenly both the Russian leader 
and the Chinese leader found it possible 
to meet with Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill. Whatever it was that kept Mr. 
Stalin away from previous conferences had 
been removed. Secretary Hull smoothed 
the way at the recent Moscow Conference. 

As a result of their meetings 
Mr. Roosevelt, Premier Stalin and 
the Generalissimo no longer are mystery 
men to him. He has had a chance to talk 
frankly to them, to learn to know them 


recent 
with 





THE GENERALISSIMO 


THE PRESIDENT 


better in a few hours than he could have 
in vears of long-distance contact. 

While the conferences were going on 
in Egypt and Iran, censors back home were 
having their usual trouble in keeping the 
lid on a story as big as this one. Leaks de- 
veloped, just as they had developed on 
Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill were meeting. 


other occasions when 


This time, as sometimes has happened 
in the past, the British were the first to 
break the censorship. Incomplete stories 
about the meeting came out of Cairo and 
Lisbon via a British news service. Mean- 
while, correspondents covering the Cairo 
conlerence were unable to send the thou- 


sands of words they had written. Amer- 


ican newspapers and radio stations were 
left holding the bag on a story they had 
known about for days, but about which 
they were privileged to say nothing until 
an official announcement was made. The 
British drew a reprimand from Elmer 
Davis, Director of the Office of War In- 
formation, for premature publication of 
the story, and OWL was criticized by the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
for the manner in which the news was re- 
and the which 
correspondents were treated. 
The home front. Although Mr. Roose- 
velt was thousands of miles from his White 
House office, he 
mestic business. Among other actions, he 


leased way in American 


continued to conduct do- 
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CHINA’S FIRST LADY 


In a garden they shattered an empire 
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vetoed two bills, authorized appointmen 
of alternate public members to the Wy 
Labor Board, and ordered the Navy 4 
take over and operate a war plant of Rem. 
ington Rand, Inc., at Southport, N.Y, 
There were some who questioned th 


President’s right to exercise the yet 
power and perform other _ presidential 


duties while he was out of the country 
But the Justice Department took the 
position that the President does retain 
these powers while outside the United 
States and cited the President 
Wilson, who carried on all the functions 
of the Presidency while abroad. 

In his veto messages, Mr. Roosevelt 
was careful to note the date on which the 


case of 


two bills were presented to him. The 
Constitution prescribes that the Pres. 
dent must take action on congressional 


legislation within 10 days after it has been 
presented to him. Normally, these 10 days 
are considered to begin when a bill sent 
from the House or Senate is received at 
the White House. Mr. Roosevelt appar- 
ently considers that, when he is out of the 
country, the 10 days begin when he ace- 
tually receives the bill. 

Mr. Roosevelt took no official notice of 
an election in Kentucky that sent another 
Republican to Congress from a normally 
Democratic district, but some of the pol- 
iticians in the President’s own party read 
into these returns an ominous warning t 
Mr. Roosevelt against running for a fourth 
While the President was ignoring 
this political news, the Senate took a po- 
litical step, which it later nullified, that 
Mr. Roosevelt in 


naming a proposed war ballot commission 


term. 


would have restricted 
This commission would have administered 
legislation enabling servicemen to vote in 
the 1944 elections. After tying the Presi- 
dent’s hands, the Senate killed the bill 
and substituted legislation recommending 
that the States provide workable voting 
machinery for servicemen. 

But the slap at the President still stood 
in the records. That slap was in the form 
of a provision requiring appointments to 
the commission to be made from a list 
submitted by the Republican and Demo- 
cratic national committees. In so voting. 
the Senate agreed with Senator Bridges 
(Rep.) , of New Hampshire, author of the 
restriction, who contended that the 
President should be prevented from ap- 
pointing “pinkish” or “New Dealish 
Republicans, especially if he is to bea 
candidate for a fourth term. 
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These are doing the same day-in- 
day-out dependable job which thou- 
sands of GM Diesel-powered coaches 
were doing before. 
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Most of them go right into the fight- 
erage ing—into tanks, trucks and tractors, 
menochiaie oon at into combat ships, patrol boats and 
Diesels got a good : 

start well before landing barges. 


the war—low-cost 
transportation. ° ° 
Long engine-life, But here are GM Diesels doing a ; 
long periods be- ; : a 2 And they point to the days ahead 
tween overhauls, big wartime job in a home front . 
long mileage on in- Hip when General Motors can devote its 
expensive fuel, and application. 


steady stick-to-it expanded plants to providing bus 
operation add up ° ° : 
= sow cvensmise It’s a Navy “‘task force’”’ of some 250 operators with engines and parts im- 

General Motors Diesel coaches that proved and refined through their 


carry thousands of Mare Island work at war. 
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7. dictating an important busi- 
ness letter. You try to concentrate. 
But those devilish noise demons are 
buzzing all around you. Typewriters 
clatter and telephones jangle. Calculat- 
ing machines chatter, and threads of 
overheard conversation try to work 
their way into your letter. 

What would you pay at this moment 
to get rid of those noise demons for 
good? Whatever price you'd name is 
probably more than the installed cost 
of a Cushiontone ceiling. Any Arm- 





















NEW 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 
ee és 


Made by the 


Armstrong's Linoleum 


strong contractor will prove it with a 
complete estimate without obligation. 
Cushiontone has 484 deep holes in 
each 12” x12” unit which absorb up 
to 75% of the sound waves striking the 
material. And Cushiontone is perma- 
nently efficient. It can be repainted by 
any method an unlimited number of 
times without reducing its sound-ab- 
sorption properties. Armstrong Cush- 
iontone’s extra features are: quick in- 
stallation, excellent light-re@lection, easy 
maintenance, and added insulation. 


BOOKLET ¢cives the facts. Write for your free copy, 
and the name of your nearest Cushiontone contrac- 
tor, to Armstrong Cork Company, Building Materials 
Division,8612 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 























Pro ama) Con 
of Matromal Issues 


Cairo Agreement: 
Reaction of Press 


To Plan of Allies 


The Cairo agreement to strip Japan of 
her empire and strengthen China in the 
Far East is an important step toward last. 
ing peace, in the view of most commenting 
editors, who stress the agreement’s impli. 
cation of Allied unity on military and po. 
litical policy. Some editors emphasize the 
shattering psychological effect on the Axis 
of the two conferences of Allied leaders jn 
both the European and Pacific wars. 

In view of the size of the staffs attending 
and the evidence “that Cairo was merek 
a beginning of a work being completed with 
the Russians,” the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) points out that agree. 
ment on a program for Japan’s defeat “im- 
plies that the Allies must have found that 
there were no insuperable difficulties be- 
tween them on lesser questions,” such as 
restoration of Manchuria to China. 

Pointing out that “Japan’s hope of a 
separate peace with China was ended in 
North Africa as Germany’s hope of a sep- 
arate peace with Russia was ended in Mos 
cow,” the Washington (D.C.) Post 
(Ind.) predicts Russia’s eventual entry 
into the Japanese war in order “to sit at 
any peace table at which the remapping of 
the new Far East is to be undertaken,” 
and adds: “What North 
Africa will hasten the day of Russia’s par- 
ticipation in the war and in the peace.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem), 
although citing “evident gaps in this pro- 
gram” for the Far East—notably ultimate 
disposition of Japanese mandated islands 
and other territories—calls the declara- 
tion “a solid beginning in the work of ter- 
ritorial reconstruction,” and declares: “If 
the great powers—and the smaller ones— 
which are directly ¢oncerned in the Euro- 
pean phase of the war can only reach an 
equally satisfactory and comprehensive 
agreement as to the adjustments . . . nec- 





was done in 


essary when Germany surrenders, a great 
step forward will have been taken.” 
The New York Times (Ind.), while 
also noting in connection with the Cairo 
Declaration the problems of disposition o 
the mandated islands and need for ade- 
quate military defense of Pacific bases m 
the future, hails the meetings as “final 
clinching proof that the last weapon 2 
the arsenal of our euemies—the political 
weapon of divide and conquer—has beet 
knocked from the aggressors’ hands.” 
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How an Axis 
nightmare 
was bora 


p> “Hello... hello...will you build a 
brand-new type of tank landing ship for 
the Navy? Can’t show you a photo or 
blueprint. None available yet.” 


“Sure. We build bridges. No reason 
why we can’t build ships too. We'll do it.” 


... And so last year, one of U.S. Steel’s 
inland plants turned a Pennsylvania 64- 
acre swamp into a shipyard. Built 35 
buildings. Ship berths. Launching ways. 
Turned bridge workers into shipbuilders. 
Signed up to make prefabricated, all- 
welded ships. 


You know these LST’s now. Front 
pages splashed their pictures in the 
Italian landings. 


No big American company has a 
corner on smart, hard-headed men who 
know how to make things. But we have 
our share. Working out armor-piercing 
shot. Seamless pipe for the ““Big Inch” 
oil line. Tank steels. 


War steels are your steels—later 


Wartime improvements in steel will serve 
you when peace comes... help you make 
better products, build more profitable 
markets. More than ever, you’ll find 
steel has no rival for usefulness, versa- 
tility, strength, easy fabrication. And the 
USS Label will be a greater sales help 
than ever on the products you make. 


WEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY 


The money you loon builds America’s war strength. 
Yours again to spend in years to come... for 
few comforts in the world of tomorrow. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL @ WIRE COoMm- 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION « COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY. CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIP- 
BUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY «+ NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY .- 
Om WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & 
RAILROAD COMPANY. TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION - 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY « UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY 
COMPANY . UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY. 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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tial that public opinion be 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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The American people should be under no illusions 
as to the commitments made at the Cairo conference. 

We are not merely to defeat Japan—we are to crush 
the Japanese Empire and render it impotent to con- 
duct war again in the Far East. 

This, as stated frankly in the official text, means 
that we must “continue to persevere in the serious and 
prolonged operations necessary to procure the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Japan.” 

This contemplates the sacrifice of numerous Amer- 
ican lives in what may prove to be a slow, gruelling 
war. Two years already have elapsed since December 
1941 and we are not yet on the outer line of Japan’s 
main defenses though, to be sure, we have made sub- 
stantial progress. It may take two to three or even 
five years more to finish the job. 

When Admiral Horne, Vice Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, predicted that the war in the Pacific might last 
until 1949, he wasn’t just talking to get Congress to 
appropriate more money. He was appraising conserva- 
tively the mammoth task that must be realistically, 
and not just wishfully, evaluated. 

What was decided by President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek last week was the extinction of the Japanese Em- 
pire and the limitation of the Japanese people to their 
main islands as a secondary nation in the Far East. 
China is to be given preeminence along with Russia 
as dominant powers in Asia. America is undoubtedly 
to obtain military use of strategic islands in the Pa- 
cific, perhaps as the trustee for the United Nations. 

This program is unprecedented in our times. Noth- 
ing so sensational or far-reaching was proclaimed 
during World War I in respect to Europe. Nothing so 
fundamental has been promulgated before in the 
midst of war to convulse an enemy nation. The pro- 
gram is extreme but circumstances make it so. 


JAPANESE MUST Unlike Europeans in their psy- 

chology while at war, the Japa- 
SURRENDER LOOT 

nese are last-ditch fighters. They 
OF AGGRESSION : 
would have forced us to impose 
a complete defeat, anyway. Nothing that might have 
been offered them by way of intermediate terms would 
have availed. The Japanese war lords had to be told 
—and indirectly the Japanese people—that the pro- 
gram embarked upon by their militarists in the last 
twenty years must be reversed in its entirety, Japan 


THE LONG, LONG WAR AHEAD 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 
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must give up what she has gained by violence ang 
greed. The lesson to be taught is that militarisp 
among nations, like crime among individuals, dog 
not pay. 

We are to build a strong China, giving back to he 
Formosa and the islands near her coast. We are ty 
give Korea her independence. We are to make the 
Philippines secure by removing the potential threats 
that could otherwise have come from an irresponsible 
militaristic Japan. In due time, when Russia enter 
the war, she is to be given back the territories taken 
from her in the Russo-Japanese war of 1904. 
CASE OF GERMANY nies ce yg onal ye 
DOES NOT REQUIRE prehensive destruction of the 


fruits of Japanese aggression— 
DISMEMBERMENT the dismemberment of the vast 


territorial empire outside of the homeland of Japan. 

It is a tremendous program, but it will meet with 
the approval of the American people. We do not give 
up the precious lives of our Marines, our soldiers, and 
our sailors in the battles of the Pacific only to make 
a deal with the Japanese war lords—to sit down to 
compromise with them the issues of Far Eastem 
rivalries and conflicting ambitions. 

We are willing to pay with American blood to keep 
the Pacific Ocean that washes our shores at peace for 
generations to come. The Japanese people have had 
ample opportunity to examine the fiendish and crim- 
inal behavior of their rulers in world affairs—they 
must now see themselves reduced to an island mon- 
archy and put on probation in a world that stands 
aghast at a nation that permitted our fliers to be be 
headed and our innocent civilians to languish in the 
tortures of Japanese prison camps. 

This is not just a program of revenge, for we shal 
not stoop to the barbarisms of our enemy nor inflict 
cruel or unusual punishments on individuals. We shal 
merely deprive Japan of material things—the eco 
nomic resources she stole or wrested by force from 
weaker peoples. 

There will be many who will insist that an anale 
gous program should be adopted with respect to Ger 
many—that her domain be dismembered, too. This by 


on Whe Opie | 
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no means follows. We can assure the peace of Europ 
by a sensible program that not only provides for ca 
lective security but keeps the German nation in# 
state of disarmament, at the same time making sut 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





—— 


that economic opportunity, through trade and com- 
merce, is not stifled. 

Adequate punishment can be meted out to Ger- 
many. Already we have proclaimed that Austria is to 
be independent. Unquestionably all the territories now 
occupied by the Nazis will be restored to the peoples 
there. We need to offer the German people, however, 
an opportunity to live on and become a respectable 
unit in the family of nations. Germany’s borders are 
contiguous to other heavily populated areas. Germany 
js not an isolated archipelago. Any course that de- 
) stroys all hope can only mean a stiffening of German 
resistance, which is what Hitler is struggling to in- 
tensify now. It could mean an unnecessary prolonga- 
tion of the war. We can accomplish unconditional sur- 
render in Germany and a shortening of the war there 
by giving the German people assurance that they will 
not be punished as individuals—except for the Nazi 
leaders—and some opportunity as a nation to live in 
the regenerated atmosphere of a new Europe. 

There must be no misunderstanding about it. The 
job as against Japan is to be longer and more painful 
than most Americans believe. We have perhaps length- 
ened it by our decisions of the Cairo conference. But 
with the Japanese mind and fanaticism, no other 
measures would seem effective. There will arise critics 
to ask whether it would not have been better to omit 
until after unconditional surrender had occurred the 
proclaiming of such drastic terms, whether it will not 
discourage those liberal elements in Japan which 
might otherwise have overthrown the militarists and 
sought an early surrender to the Allies. 

AT LEAST THREE bo ‘go is that, while the 
MORE YEARS OF iberal e ements are present in 
\WAR IN PROSPECT Japan, there is no prospect of 

their reaching office until Japan 
has been completely defeated on the field of battle 
and on the seas and in the air. Japan will have to go 
through a decade or more of reorganization before a 
responsible liberalism which can be trusted will safely 
emerge from the wreckage of the militarists. 

More sacrifices will be needed on the home front as 
we enter a long period of war in the Pac‘fic. We should 
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be laying down «.ore super-aircraft carriers for our 
Navy. We should be planning now to transport in 
thousands of ships the supplies necessary to equip 
large Chinese and Korean armies. We should be mak- 


Commitments made at Cairo presage a war of at least three 
years more and it must have a united home front—Job 
requires whole-hearted aid of Russia and Britain. 


ing plans for the entrance of Russia into the war with 
her huge Siberian armies, air forces and naval units. 

For America to do the job alone would take years 
and years. With the help of the British Army, Navy 
and air forces, with the help of a revived spirit in the 
Chinese armies, and with the eventual aid of Russia, 
we can do the job more quickly. Victory ought to be 
accomplished before the end of 1946. But we must not 
be disappointed if we are still in war beyond that time. 
We must be prepared for such an eventuality unless we 
do not mean what we said in the Cairo pronouncement. 
LET US CENTER We were attacked. In all our his. 
ALL OUR EFFORTS tory, we made ‘no aggressive 
UPON VICTORY : 

move against Japan. Yet the 
Japanese struck us at Hawaii—fully 2,400 miles from 
the mainland of Japan—while our ships were peaceful- 
ly assembled at Pearl Harbor. That policy of keeping 
our Navy far from Japanese waters was irrefutable 
evidence of our defensive rather than offensive spirit. 

We cannot allow the lives of our gallant sailors, 
soldiers and Marines to be taken in vain. We are in 
the fight to the end. The Cairo conference has given 
us a task of unparalleled magnitude to do. We cannot 
shirk that task. 

Let the talk of demobilization and “post-war” be 
soft-pedaled and let’s keep politics out of war prob- 
lems as much as possible. The coming year will bring 
us an unwelcome presidential campaign in the midst 
of the biggest war in which we have ever participated. 
If we could have had a parliamentary form of govern- 
ment, we would have been spared the negative effects 
of such a campaign at such an unpropitious time. But 
the Constitution provides for that election in 1944. 

Let us then face the future without partisanship. 
Let us consider men and their abilities rather than the 
petty resentments that arise from irritations in time 
of war. Let us not look to the mistakes of pre-war years 
or to the grievances that are stimulated by the pocket- 
book nerve. Let us keep faith with the boys who are 
dying to achieve victory and security for us all. Let us 
tax to the utmost, let us accept economic restrictions 
to the utmost, let us strive earnestly to overcome class 
and group desires and selfishness. 

For the road ahead is to be heavily stained with the 
blood of our valiant sons. The war against Japan is 
to be a long, long war. 
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China at last is a springboard for air 
war against the Japanese. U.S. bombers 
are attacking from bases in China. The air 
offensive is only in its opening phase and 
bombs as yet are not falling inside Japan. 
The present targets are Japan’s life lines 
of shipping in the South China Sea. 

But the attack gradually is pushing 
nearer to Tokyo. That attack centered 
first on the captured ports of Southeast 
Asia. Then the bombings extended to the 
shipping lanes along China’s’ coast. Now 
it has reached across the South China Sea 
to Japan’s key island of Formosa. 

The background of this is a story of an 
unparalleled struggle to make and to break 
a blockade. In that struggle, the airplane 
has made history. The story mainly is this: 

The blockade. Japan has tried to throt- 
tle China by cutting all her lines of supply. 
Today, the Japanese have a strong grip 
on North China. In Central China, they 
hold the cities, highways, railroads and 
waterways. In the East, they occupy 4ll 
ports except Wenchow and _ Foochow, 
whose shipping is closely watched and con- 
trolled. In the South, the Japanese hold 
Indo-China, control Burma and for 18 
months have blocked the Burma Road. 
Supplies from Russia also have dwindled. 

Now, a new Japanese squeeze of China 
is on. In the South, invasion threatens 
through Yunnan. From the North, drives 
menace the Allies air bases. Free China’s 
vital “rice bowl” area of Lake Tung Ting 
is being overrun, the main railroad in 
South China is threatened. Japan seeks to 
screw tighter the tightest of blockades. 

The breach. The airplane, flying tho 
“aerial Burma Road,” is the Allies’ block- 
ade runner. All bombs and fuel for the 
American air offensive are flown from 
India around or over the Japanese block- 
ade. That offensive is directed against Ja- 
pan’s blockade ports and bases. Bombs 
have fallen on Amoy, Swatow, Hong 
Kong, Canton, Haiphong and Hanoi. Hai- 
nan Island, almost as important as For- 
mosa in blockading China, has been hit. 

The prospects. This air struggle is ex- 
pected to play a big part in shaping the 
war with Japan. Prospects of victory de- 
pend on widening the breach in Japan’s 
blockade and on success of the U.S. drive 
across the Pacific toward the Philippines. 

Under air cover from both China and 
the Philippines, the Allies might open a 
seaport in Southern China. That would 
mean the smashing of Japan’s blockade. 
Allied supplies would roll into China for 
a heavy air offensive. Full-scale bombing 
of Japan then could begin, with the base 
laid for expeditionary forces that later 
would invade the Japanese mainland. 
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(jen on the line is an awfully important thing for every busi- 
ness concern. 


If you pay cash for all needed supplies, you profit by the dis- 
counts you get and the lower prices. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT offers you a broad new service 
of engineered financing to take care of all your cash require- 
ments, including loans to meet such special situations as: 


1. To purchase other companies. 


to 


. To buy out partners, officers or stockholders. 


eS) 


To retire bonds, mortgages, preferred stock or long- 
term loans. 


= 


To meet heavy tax and renegotiation liabilities and 
take advantage of tax-saving opportunities. 


# 


To purchase modern equipment—single units or com- 
plete plants. 


To maintain adequate inventories. 


2) 


To increase working capital to meet wartime require- 
ments. 


a 


To discount payables and establish preferred credit 
standing. 


Our full service is described in detail in the new booklet 
“CAPITAL SOURCES.” Copies are being sent to representa- 
tive manufacturers and distributors. 


At any time, one of our representatives will call at your con- 
venience and help you plan financing to meet your requirements. 
No obligation. For an appointment, or for detailed information, 
write the nearest office listed below. 








Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 
Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portlend, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $68,000,000 











_Question. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


$$ 


There are sharp differences of opinion 
between Congress and the White House 
over food price subsidies. The House, by 
a decisive vote, already has acted to pro. 
hibit such subsidies after Jan. 1, 1944. 
Similar action, by a farm bloc coalition, is 
expected in the Senate. On the other hand, 
Administration officials regard subsidies as 
essential to resist inflation. Price Adminis. 
trator Chester Bowles contends that food 
prices would rise 10 per cent if subsidies 
were abandoned. 

To obtain a cross section of authoritative 
opinion, The United States News asked 
farm leaders, economists, and others: 


Do you think food prices should 
be permitted to rise or should use of 
food subsidies be continued in order 
to hold down the cost of living? 


Answers are presented herewith. Others 
will appear next week 


Frank D. Graham 


Princeton, N.4J.; Professor of Economics, 
Princeton University; Vice President, Ameri 
can Economic Association; Former Economic 
Adviser, Federal Farm Board, 
answers: (by telegraph 

If food prices are permitted to rise, the 
result will be a capitalization of the inordi- 
nate profits of all but the highest-cost pro 
ducers. This will be reflected in a skyrock- 
eting of land values similar to, but prob- 
ably greater than, that which occurred in 
the last war. 

\ large part of the ills with which agri- 
culture has in the past two decades been 
afflicted arose out of the excessive capi- 
talization of land based on the ephemeral 
World War I prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts. If we hold food prices down through 
wartime subsidies to high-cost producers, 
who otherwise would leave their unproduc- 
tive farms for better-paying occupation, 
we shall not only aid the harassed con- 
sumer, but help to forestall a disaster to 
the farmer himself. 


C. C. Teague 


Santa Paula, Cclif.; President, Teague, Mc- 
Kevett Co.; Vice President, Security First 
National Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles; President, Agricultural Council of 
California and California Walnut Growers 
Association; Member, Federal Farm Board, 
at Washington, 1929-31, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

The policy of the National Council of 
Farmer Co-operatives, of which I am 
President, is that, among the factors to be 
considered at hearings under the market- 
ing acts, it is of utmost importance that 
all farm labor shall be included in any 
computation of price supports or ceilings. 

Noninclusign of the cost of family labor 
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| THE ROAD TO VICTORY 
IS MAPPED ON PAPER 
























First the plan, laid out on paper. Thenthe This means that every one of us 

. . * 
action based on plan. Never one without now should save waste paper for re- Foeuelcoat 
the other. Thus are battles won with paper. processing. And every one of us PRINTING PAPERS 
And in this war paper plays the most im- _ should wse Jess paper if this shortage Fi 
portant part it ever played in all world _ is to be decreased. Here are the simple facts: Jrufect 
history. With the need of paper growing daily, the For Highest-Quality Printing 

Paper cartons for shells. Paper boxes for supply is dwindling. Manpower shortage in Ki f ° 
food and medical supplies. Paper helmet the woods is expected to cut paper pro- mpect 
_ ‘ . . ° ° ° .2 Companion to Trufect af 
linings for our soldiers in the fever-ridden | duction still more in 1944. lower cost 
tropics. Paper fins for bombs. Paper camou- Your help is needed to save and turn in all ' . 
flage. The list is almost endless and the waste paper (excepting waxed, oiled or tarred) Mu tifect 
need has grown so great that a serious and to use less mew paper. This is one impor- - — 
paper shortage faces the United States. tant way you can help to a quicker victory. 
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Neenah, Wisconsin « est. 1872 


NEW YORK: 122 E. 42ND ST. CHICAGO: 8 S. MICHIGAN AVE. . LOS ANGELES: 510 Ww. 6TH ST. 





/he Story ofa SECRET AIR WEAPON 


... now on the U.S.S. Helena 


40 Fathoms down in Kula Gulf! 


Make no mistake—when a development comes along, so different that the 
Navy takes it over—lock, stock and barrel, that’s big news—and has 
implications for all business and industry. For its beginning, let’s go back 


to before Pearl Harbor. 





1, ANTICIPATING WAR, our Navy was pack- 
ing ships with armament, fire power, speed... 
cutting everything else to the bone. But a battle- 
ship needs as many as 300 separate ventilating 
systems. On the chance of saving space and 
weight, the Navy came to Sturtevant, with speci- 
fications for a ventilating fan that ‘“‘couldn't be 
built”... 





2. MEANWHILE, Sturtevant’s Research Chief 
had come through with an idea for a new kind of 
fan we have since named “Victory Axiflo’’—a 
design which looked so important it had leaped 
from the sketch pad into metal without experi- 
mental development. The new fan stood in our 
shops awaiting first test... on the day the Navy 
came to us. 


3. THAT TEST made fan history! The Sturte- 
vant Victory Axiflo Fan delivered exactly what 
the Navy had hoped for. Showed a 40% saving 
in weight and space! Quietness—a sound energy 
40% under the Navy maximum! And 90% total 
efficiency ! 





4. THIS HAND-BUILT TEST UNIT went aboard 
the cruiser Helena for trial—and never came 
ashore. The Navy asked for all the Victory 
Axiflo Fans we could build—till Victory. And 
because it was a completely theoretical design, 
the first orders tor 66 different sizes were com- 
pletely covered with 8 standard fans—simply by 
changing blade lengths. 


— (a 


9.050 CFM 


12,000 CFM 


10,754 CEM 





au aT 3° 
PRESSURE 


YOU CAN SEE WHY we must ask industry to wait, for the revolutionary 
benefits that will come when the Sturtevant Victory Axiflo puts air to 


work for you. 


WITH Victory, the difference between profit and loss may be the proper 
use of engineered air to ventilate, heat, convey, air condition, control dust 


and fumes or burn fuel more eco- 
nomically. Sturtevant is ready to 
work with you or your post-war 
planning committee to start solving 
these engineered air problems now. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park : 


Boston 36, Mass. 














has given a false and misleading effect to 
current public statements concerning net 
income per farm family in the U.S, 

We insist that the use of subsidies jp 
place of fair prices in the market places be 
discarded because they swell inflation 
pressures, set up high administrative costs, 
cement political controls, hamstring farm 
production and marketing, pass on to fy 
ture generations unnecessary debt, and, 
above all, actually tend to restrict or re 
duce farm production. 


Stuart Chase 


Georgetown, Conn.; Former Consultant, No. 
tional Resources Commission, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Tennessee Valley 
Authority; Author of Works on Economics, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
I believe strongly in continuing food 
subsidies as being more fair to more peo- 
ple. They serve the general national inter. 
est rather than a pressure group and have 
proved to be a regular hydraulic brake on 
inflation in Britain and Canada. 


E. G. Nourse 


Washington, D.C.; Vice President, The 
Brookings Instituvion; Former Professor of 
Economics and Sociology, Universities of 
South Dakota and Arkansas; Past President, 
American Farm Economics Assn., Author of 
Books on Agriculture and Price Policies, 


answers: 


I firmly believe that food subsidies jn 
reasonable amount should be continued as 
a means of holding the line on the cost of 
living and checking the spiral of inflation. 
Such subsidies should be applied with dis- 
cretion, so as to have the maximum effect 
in stimulating production of those foods 
in which scarcity is threatened and to re- 
lieve consumers at the points where cost 
of living pinches or where nutritional 
standards are in danger of being lowered. 


Joseph S. Davis 


Stanford University, Calif.; Director of Food 
Research Institute and Professor of Econ- 
omic Research, Stanford University; Former 
Chief Economist, Federal Farm Board; Past 
President, American Farm Economic Assn., 
answers: 

Both alternatives are bad. Either would 
be seriously inflationary in practice. Eff- 
cient wartime food management requires 
neither. Retail prices of some foods, for ex- 
ample, butter and meats, should be permit- 
ted to rise in order to help restrict con- 
sumption and absorb purchasing power, 
but these retail prices should not be re- 
flected in farm prices, overstimulating 
their production. 

Consumers’ costs for essential foods as a 
group skould be held down and even reduced 
by a combination of measures, including 
reduction of farm prices for several food- 
stuffs and feedstuffs, readinstments among 
support prices and sparing and judicious 


(by telegraph) 


use of various forms of subsidy. 
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THIS TO SAY 


ABOUT 


PAPER 


Paper jolts the imagination. 

Who would have guessed a few years ago that paper 
would become a butter tub or parachute? 

What paper has done in this war shows what a job- 
maker it can be after the war—with persistent Imagi- 
neering. 

Paper teams up so well with aluminum—in wrapping, 


sealing, labeling, insulating, for a few examples from our 





own experience—that its inherent low price is an appeal- 
ing field for Imagineers. And the more customers which 
paper—or aluminum and every other material, for that 
matter,—can create for itself, the more employees in- 
dustry as a whole will be able to absorb. 

If industry is to fill its quota of about 15,000,000 jobs 
out of the estimated 55,000,000 required to maintain 
postwar employment, it will have to imagineer a great 
many products into the buying range of more people. 

A thorough study of the war-created economics of all 
materials is the place to start Imagineering. Accurate 
knowledge of new economics—free from wishful think- 









ing and over whooped-up optimism—is as necessary to 
effective Imagineering as is an intimate knowledge of 
newly developed chemical, thermal, physical or elec- 
trical characteristics. 

New Alcoa economics, for example, are not of Sunday 
Supplement, Super-Spectacular caliber—not even of 
mere miracle nature. They do comprise lower Alcoa 
ingot price. They are greatly affected by the increased 
supply of nation-wide skilled labor and fabricating 
equipment for aluminum. 

Many price factors of many materials will surely 
vary again before the war is over, some even lower, and 
it’s possible, some higher. But one thing that won't 
vary is the certainty that aluminum performance will 
help Imagineers put more good things into the hands of 
more people. 

Which is inspiration for imagineering more good jobs 
for more people. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 


2106 Gulf 


AMERICA, 


Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Alcoa Aluminum 








OF A NATION 


__] AT WAR 


OUR MOBILIZATION OF THE COUNTRY 
FOR ITS OWN DEFENSE AND FOR THE 
REESTABLISHMENT OF A WORLD IN 
WHICH WE MAY LIVE AT PEACE HAS 
REQUIRED THE CREATION OF A HOME- 
FRONT AS WELL AS A MULTIPLE BAT- 
TLE-FRONT, EACH DEPENDENT UPON 
THE OTHER, EACH EQUALLY IMPOR- 
TANT IN THE STRUGGLE FOR VICTORY 


To provide extra baseball entertain- 
ment for service men in the New 
Jersey area, the New York Giants 
played four pre-season exhibition 
ames. Among their opponents 
were the Coast Guardsmen’s team 
from Ellis Island and the Coast 
Artillery team from Red Bank, N. J. 


: @ 


The National A. A. U. held its wrestling 
championship meet as usual last spring 
in New York City. 


x * * 


The Notre Dame track team had 
one of its greatest seasons this year, 
its brilliantly balanced team win- 
ning the Central Conference, the 
Illinois-Tech Relays, the Purdue 
Relays, and retiring permanently 
the one-mile team trophy in the 
Chicago Relays. The Notre Dame 
4-mile relay team set up a new 
amateur indoor record. 


s 2 @ 


More than 80 per cent of the male 
student body participates in the intra- 
mural sports competitions at Iowa 
State College. 


x * * 


In Wisconsihi, seven sectional high 
school track meets and golf and 
tennis tournaments replaced the 
state events which the Wisconsin 
Interscholastic Association can- 
celled for the duration. 


* x * 


Sports equipment for the home front is 
as essential as that which we ship to 
training camps and to troops overseas. 
A moderate allotment of material will 
supply the urgent home-front needs for 
continuance of its physical fitness 


activities. QB 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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FOR A STEEP RISE IN TAX RATES 


The Senate, like the House, will choose 
not to accept recommendations of the 
Treasury for increases in taxes on indi- 
viduals and corporations. 

Henry Morgenthau, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, received the same cool recep- 
tion from Senators that he had received 
from Representatives when he asked for 
$10,579,000,000 of new revenue. Randolph 
Paul, the Treasury’s General Counsel, was 
given more attention when he analyzed 
defects in the tax bill passed by the 
House, but he, too, found small response 
to suggestions for sharp tax increases. 

Mr. Morgenthau told the Senators that 
the Federal 1944 
fiscal year budget would look like this: 


Government’s revised 
Outgo. The expenditures for war and 
other operations will not exceed $98,000,- 
000,000, compared with a previously esti- 
mated $106,000,000,000. This reduction is 
altogether in military expenditures. 

Income. The Government will take in 
$41,000,000,000 in this fiscal year, com- 
pared with an earlier official estimate of 
$38 000,000,000. This increase stems from 
the new current payments tax. 

Deficit. The excess of outgo over income 
will be $57,000,000,000, as compared with 
the earlier estimate of $68,000,000,000. In 
fact, that may be an overly pessimistic 
picture. It will be improved further when 
the full effects of present taxes are felt. 

Even so, the U.S. is paying consider- 
ably less than 50 per cent of war costs and 
an even smaller proportion of governmen- 
tal costs through taxation. Mr. Morgen- 
thau and Mr. Paul used this fact to bulwark 
their request for much higher taxation of 
individual and corporation income. 

How Congress is reacting to this Treas- 
ury proposal is shown by a comparison of 
recommendations made and of action taken 
by the House. House action, in large part, 
will be accepted by the Senate. What the 
Treasury asked in the way of tax increases 
and what the House gave it is as follows: 


Treasury TTouse 
proposals action 
(In millions) 
Individual income taxes $ 6,528.5 % 226.0 
Corporate taxes 1,138.1 167.9 
Estate and gift taxes 101.6 _ 
Excise taxes 2511.1 1,194.8 
Postal revenues — 158.8 





$10,579.53 $2,047.5 


Tax changes. As the tax situation ap- 
pears to be lining up in the Senate: 


40 


Victory tax. There is rather strong senti. 
ment in favor of retaining the Victory tay 
at a 3 per cent rate, minus the postwar 
credit feature. House favored the substity. 
tion of a minimum tax of 3 per cent 
Treasury argued this tax would complicate 
more the problem of the individual tay. 
payer. 

Income tax rates. If the Victory tax js 
retained, then the normal tax would re. 
main at 6 per cent on individual income. 
instead of the 10 per cent provided for 
under the minimum tax plan. 

Withholding tax. Retention of the Vic. 


tory tax would make unnecessary the 





THE TOPIC . . . TAXES 


Secretary Morgenthau and his tax advisers, Roy 
Blough and Randolph Paul, in a huddle marshal 
their facts for Congressmen unconvinced of the 
necessity for the Treasury’s multibillion-dollar 
tax program. 


withholding tax tables that 
would be required under a minimum tax. 

Separate returns. There is strong pros- 
pect the Senate will favor retaining the 
$1,200 exemption for husband and wife, to 
be divided in any way desired, instead of 
the House plan for a flat $500 exemption 
for each when separate returns are filed 

Pay-roll taxes. It seems quite certain 
that Congress vill vote to “freeze” at | 


changes in 


per cent on employers and 1 per.cent on 
employes the pay-roll tax for support of 
old-age insurance. This freeze would be for 
the calendar year 1944. 
Oleomargarine tax. Chance that Con- 
gress will repeal the tax of 10 cents a 
pound on colored oleomargarine and the 
S600 for 
oleomargarine is quite slim. Cotton States 
are putting up a fight, but the dairy 
States appear to hold more political power 
Postage rates. There is a strong prospect 


license handlers of uncolored 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


DANGER 


War has stepped up the traffic through places of 
business and industry. Multiplied the number of 
salesmen, customers and tradesmen. Increased 
the percentage of inexperienced workers. 

And the tempo of war...the necessity for 
speed . means “go” every hour of the day. 
Things must be done .. . now. Right now! 

The industrial pace of a nation at war has in- 
creased the danger of accident to the individual. 


But war writes no changes in the statutes regard- 


SIGN 


ing liability for accident. Management still must 
reckon with the payment of damages and the 
cost of law suits. 

Accordingly, executives who are aware of 
their responsibilities are relying on general lia- 
bility insurance as never before. They are turn- 
ing to casualty companies for protection that is 
keyed to today. 

See your Maryland agent or broker for full par- 


ticulars. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 








WaterFOG puts out fires 


The smaller a water droplet is, the 
quicker it will absorb heat from fire. 

That’s why WaterFOG makes water 
effective on oil fires. Its water particles 
are so tiny — having many times greater 
surface area than an equal amount of 
or steam form, — that 
they cool the fire faster. 

Also, being lighter, WaterFOG floats 
in the combustion area, picking up its 
full complement of heat from the burn- 


water in spray 


ing vapors and from the liquid’s surface. 
Then, as it changes to steam, it expands, 
casting a smothering blanket over the fire. 

The fire is quenched . . . vaporization 
is retarded ... oxygen is kept out. Yet 
there is no agitating of the liquid, no 






FIXED 
PIPING = 


MAKES THE MIGHTIEST 


FIRE FIGHTERS 





spreading of the fire. ““Flash-back” is pre- 
vented, and with smaller quantities used, 
water damage is restricted. Write for 
Bulletin 123. 





WaterFOG is created by specially yiesigned 
Rockwood heads and nozzles, in which impinging 
streams break water up into FOG. Rockwood 
engineers will develop the proper particle size, fog 
pattern and velocity for your conditions. Available 
in the form of fixed piping installations, hose 
nozzles and applicators. 

Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
Associated Factory Mutuals— used by Navy, 
Coast Guard, U. S. Maritime Commission, hun- 
dreds of industrial plants. 

Executives! A color movie (16 mm.) showing 
tests of Rockwood WaterFOG is available. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 


Carer Exgneered by 


"\%aockwood Cools. Contines. 


Smothers Oil Fires 








that the Senate will knock out Hong. 
approved increases in air-mail rates an 


rates on third and fourth-class postage 


Dollar vs. pound. There is beginning 
to be some questioning by the British of 
the true relative of the America; 
dollar. This questioning is based on wha; 
appears in idea that 
United States 
during the war 
to an increase in wage rates 

The suggestion is made that in any try 
appraisal of the value of the Britis 
pound and the American dollar, it would 
be found that six American dollars woyl 
be equivalent to one British pound, ip. 
stead of the present ratio of four Amer. 
can dollars to one British pound. 

Officials responsible for monetary policy 
here doubt very much whether there js 
any such change in relative value of cur. 
rencies due to the war. They point out 
that at this time it is to British interes 
to have a pound relatively high in value 
A $6 pound would result in a much lowe: 
valuation of Lend-Lease materials now 
being shipped to Britain. A $6 pound also 
would make easier the problem of paying 
for the raw materials that Britain needs 
now to buy in large quantities and to 
stock-pile for postwar processing. 

On the other hand, after the war, when 
there is revived competition for foreign 
markets, a $6 pound would 
handicap the British. The pound, in that 
event, would be expensive and more diff- 
cult to obtain by nations wanting to buy 
British products. Some officials here think 
the British may be caught in the middle 
of a difficult problem. They need either 
low prices for raw materials which they 
must buy abroad or a pound of relatively 
high value. Yet to promote exports of 
finished goods in competition with this 
country and with other exporting na- 
tions, they need a pound that is obtained 
easily and of not too high a relative value 

How to resolve this problem is one ol 


value 


Britain to be an 
costs of production im the 
have advanced sharply 
due largely 


probably 


those tasks that the planners for postwar 
currency stabilization and for a postwar 
investment bank are trying to figure out 
The British propose what amounts to a 
drawing account that will assure them an 
adequate supply of dollars in the postwar 


period, no matter what the relative value 


placed on currencies. 








COMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 135 


The final dividend for the year 1943 
of sixty cents (60¢) per share has 
been declared on the outstanding com 
mon stock of this Company, payable 
December 20, 1943, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business De- 
cember 7, 1943. Checks will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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in They Fly With Their Boots On—Farther 
idle 
her Boots All-Metal Self-Locking Nuts are lighter than any othe: 
hey 4 similar fastenings. On a single Liberator or Flying Fortress 
y! they save up to 80 pounds. That’s enough to enable one of 
this these 4-engine giants to take along extra gallons of gasoline— 
na- or 200 additional rounds of .50 caliber machine gun ammu- 
ne( nition. A little extra range or a few more bullets may be 
” Boots Will Eliminate just what’s needed to get a bomber home from a 2,000 mile 
, . . 
ae This Chore After Victory raid over enemy territory. 
os Often Bill's bike shakes and shim- In case you’re wondering whether nuts as light as Boots 
Y $ ee . . . . 
Da mys so badly that he can't ride it can “take it,” there is plenty of evidence to prove just how 
an safely. Normal vibration loosens tough they really are. They withstand the corrosive action 
war Unoerneth—-gamnennreueryemer of oil, salt water and chemicals. No amount of plane vibration 
Jue § nut too—so Dad has to get a ; ; : sien een cea 
wrench and tighten up the whole can loosen their grip. Boots Nuts can be used over and over 
bike. But after the war, Bill will again — literally “outlast the plane.” In fact, today these nuts 
aes ride safer and Dad will be spared are worn by every type of U.S. aircraft. Yes, Boots Nuts meet 
many a tightening-up session, be- the exacting specifications of all government aviation agencies, 
cause well-made bikes will wear - 
Boots Self-Locking Nuts. Even se- 
vere vibration can’t shake Boots 
Nuts loose. For safety's sake and 
to eliminate repairs caused by 
vibration-loosed connections, you 
will insist on products protected 
with Boots Self-Locking Nuts. 
f : - -. f pie fs oytike BS fs 6 " ‘ t . 
BOOTS AIRCRAFT NUT CORPORATION *®* GENERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
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White recognizes the Nation’s dwindling supply 
of motor trucks as a serious threat to war produc- 
tion as well as essential civilian needs .. . and as a 
situation more challenging than any in its more 
than 40 years of experience. To meet it, White 
has spent more than a year in perfecting a person- 
alized conservation service plan for every White 
owner . . . and the field facilities to make the plan 
practicable. White’s service facilities continue to 
be pledged to 
helping owners 
of all makes of 
trucks keep 
their vehicles in 
service during 
these critical 












White Takes Care of i 
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—t ss 


ts Own 


times. But, obviously, White cannot undertake to 
keep all of America’s more than four and a half 
million trucks in service for the duration. White 
Personalized Service is the fulfillment of White's 
pledge to “take care of its own”. . . to protect its 
owners in a more comprehensive manner than 
has ever been attempted. 


Personalized Service provides each owner with 
specific information covering every detail of his 
every White truck and the proper method of servic- 
ing each item—tailored to the truck’s individual 
serial number and the type of work it does. 
THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY « CLEVELAND 
Builders of U. 8. Army Tank Destroyers, Scout Cars, Half- 
Tracs, Prime Movers and Cargo Trucks, the complete line 


of Super Power Trucks and Tractors, City and Inter-City 
Coaches, Safety School Busses and the Famous W bite Horse. 
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| Factories, office buildings, 
farm lands and city lots 
among prospective offerings 


The U.S. Government is going to have 
far more real estate than it knows what to 
do with when the war ends. It will have 
taken from private owners more than 10,- 
000,000 acres and 20,000 city lots. On this 
land it will have about $20,000,000,000 
worth of buildings and installations, from 
mammoth factories to one-room trailers. 
So vast and varied are its holdings that 
nobody ever has been able to count them. 

A big proportion of this real estate will 
be up for sale after the war. Its disposal 
is loaded with political and economic dy- 
namite. If dumped on the market, 
wreck real estate values in many com- 
munities, involve the Government in huge 
losses and scandals. If held too long, it can 
block return of land and sites to use profit- 
able in farming and business, tie up civic 
construction programs and rob State and 
local governments of needed taxes. 

4 These possibilities are beginning to wor- 
ty the executive agencies holding the 


it can 
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U. S. AS A PROPERTY OWNER: 
HUGE JOB OF POSTWAR DISPOSAL 


Headaches for Planners Seen in Return of Holdings to Civilian Use 





—U.S. Forest Service Photo 


, ONCE WOODLAND . . . NOW ARMY BARRACKS 
... the holdings are vast, the disposal loaded with dynamite 








property. Congress is paying serious at- 
tention to their proposals, and those of 
the real estate industry, for easing fed- 
eral holdings back into private hands. 
But nobody has yet reached the point of 
writing rules on what to sell, who should 
do the selling and how it should be sold. 
To get this complex problem into focus: 

Extent of Government purchases. Mis- 
leading is the often-quoted statement that 
the Government has acquired land “equal 
to one-fifth of the entire country.” The 
real story is this: 

The Government owns today about 383,- 
600,000 acres of land in continental U. S. 
That represents one-fifth of the entire land 
area. But only 10,165,000 acres of the total 
has been bought from private owners since 
war preparations were started. Around 97 
per cent of the Government’s estate is 
public domain, land owned through con- 
quest and purchase from France, Mexico 
and Spain, and grants from States. 

This public domain is not a part of the 
real estate problem, except to a relatively 
few individuals who have had to give up 


grazing and mining permits. The real 


problem concerns disposition of the land 


ONCE CORNFIELD . . 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


bought outright and the additional land 
and buildings taken out of normal use 
through leasing. The facts about this: 
Holders of the land. No central inven- 
tory of Government real estate ever has 
been made, despite an effort by the pre- 
war Work Projects Administration. Each 
agency presumably knows what it owns 
and where it is located. But there is no 
conclusive data on purchases and _ sales 
of real property. Best available data show 
the following inventory of wartime real 
estate acquisitions by principal agencies: 
Army: War Department has bought 
9,202,000 acres and 8,466 odd-sized par- 
cels of land during the last six years. It 
leases another 5,282,890 acres, and 66,- 
951,000 square feet of space in ware- 
houses, office buildings, piers, hotels, the- 
aters, laundries, etc. It has built more than 
1,800,000,000 square feet of buildings. Al- 
together, it has spent about $9,000,000,000 
on barracks and other buildings at posts, 
camps and stations, plus $3,000,000,000 
for industrial facilities, such as arsenals. 
Navy: The Navy is the next largest 
landowner, so far as real property goes. It 
now owns 882,537 acres and 1,699 parcels 
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SOMEDAY SOON you will hear, floating through the wooded 
crags of your mountain hide-out, the measured strains of 
American “Taps.” 


Our trumpets will be like the notes of those which made the 
wall of Jericho crumble, and you will be exposed to the righteous 
wrath of those you have tyrannized. 

This day of doom for you, Herr Hitler, is the one for which 
every American lives. It is the reason for the extra push and skillful 
care being exercised at the Detroit Tap & Tool Company plant. 
Every Tap and Tool that we produce is our contribution to bring 
Tap Day at Berchtesgaden nearer. 

The role of the Detroit Tap & Tool Company in helping 
to create war equipment of the highest efficiency may be best 
answered by a study of the great armament producing companies 
we serve—and the performance in battle of the materiel they 
produce. We feel it is a tribute to the quality, precision and 
durability of the Threading Tools we manufacture, and to the 
high standards we have set which these tools must meet. 


You've done your bit—now do your best 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 
- 





TOOL CO. 


8432 BUTLER AVENUE «+ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GROUND TAPS + GROUND THREAD HOBS + THREAD GAGES 


SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 





bought from private interests. It has leas 
another 3,073,900 acres, and 4,639.99 
square feet of building space. Costs fy 
installations include nearly $4,000,006,0% 
for air stations, fleet bases, training gt, 
tions, etc., and about $2,500,000,000 fy 
shipbuilding, aircraft and ordnance facilitig, 
RFC: The Reconstruction — Finang 
Corp. owns some 1,700 factories logate 
on 9,283 acres and 396 parcels and ots 
Value of the factory buildings is estimate 
roughly at $2,285,000,000. RFC holding 
represent the richest and most important 
industrial real estate of the Government 
NH A: With 523,000 dwellings of all types, 
the National Housing Agency is anothe 
big wartime landlord facing puzzling que. 
tions of disposal after the war. It is think 
ing about: 30,000 trailers; 123,000 tempo. 
rary homes; 52,000 dormitories. It owns 
29.670 acres and 6,449 parcels of land. 
FWA: Federal Works Agency has 
bought 40,093 acres and 3,195 parcels for 
public works projects since July, 1938 
Wartime jobs include more than 20% 
projects, such as schools, hospitals, sewer 
and water systems, recreation centers, 
Maritime Commission: This ageney’s 
acquisitions include some of the choicest 
industrial waterfront sites. It owns about 
$240,000,000 worth of land and buildings, 
representing 1,005 acres and 664 parcels, 
What to sell. Out of this mass of proper- 
ty agencies must decide what they want to 
keep and what they want to sell, and then 
get Congress to agree. There is likely to be 
little argument about Army and Navy keep- 
ing certain industrial plants “under grease” 
for future emergencies. But, in the disposal 
of plants and buildings convertible to civil- 
ian use, of war housing, farm land and 
wartime public works projects, there may 
be stiff fights between those who want 
Government operations curtailed and those 
who want to expand. For example: 
Farm land: Everybody agrees it is im- 
perative that land now taken up by Army 
camps be returned to _ food-production 
acreage. However, the Department of Agri- 
culture advocates that this land be sold 
only by “economic farm units,” as it de- 
fines those units. Congress may want the 
land sold by whatever amounts buyers are 
willing to take. The Administration may 
want to sell the land only to lower-income 
groups, at set prices. Congress may insist 
on selling to anyone, for what it will bring 
City land: The question of cutting back 
or expanding federal housing activities 
will come up. Private real estate operators 
long have objected to federally owned 
projects. In any case, localities may have 
to choose between deflation of real estate 
values through knockdown sales of Govern- 
ment property and the loss of tax moneys 
through continued federal ownership. 
Prices. Then there’s the question of set- 
ting a fair value on Government property 
Construction costs during wartime have 
been high. The postwar value of improve- 
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“DITTO PAYROLL SYSTEM DOES 
THE WORK IN HALF THE TIME”’ 


—GEO. A. FULLER CO., Bartlers of 
Synthetic Rubber Plant for Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 


| 1943 .. . American Industry’s 180 billion dollar year... 
double the ’29 high! Never before have hours been so 
ie important— minutes so precious—as right now! 
War Industries everywhere are solving problems, saving 
time and releasing skilled hands for other jobs with Ditto. 
The George A. Fuller Company with 25‘; less help in the 
Payroll Department produces all payroll records in one-half 
the time. The Chain Belt Company speeds deliveries of parts 
a full week. At Consolidated Vultee Aircraft two do the 
work of ten in the purchasing department. 

Ditto Systems can work for you in the same efficient, 
error-proof way in all phases of your operation! You'll find 
that Ditto will do it smoother, do it faster, do it better! 
Write today for free samples showing how Ditto one-typing 
Business Systems work. 

PAYROLL—AII records from one single writing! 
PRODUCTION-— Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the shop! 
PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 
ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
DITTO, Inc., 689 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. ¢ Manufacturers of iaiiinis Machines and Supplies 












SKYSCRAPERS 





Welder replaces riv- 
eter on construction 
of Ellis Hospital, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

































Ingalls furnished welded 
steel for these twin intake 


All- welding will replace 
towers at Boulder Dam. 


rivets in tomorrow's sky- 
scrapers, bridges and other 
steel construction. Erection 
will be comparatively noise- 
less, and the structures will 
be stronger, lighter, and 
more economical to build. 

















Ingalls—America’s largest 
independent structural steel 
fabricator —has pioneered 
welding wherever structural 
steel or steel plates are used 
.. from steel-frame dwell- 
ings to great ocean - going 
liners. For war-work now, 
and on contemplated post- 
war construction, consult 
your nearest Ingalls office on 
all problems involving re- 
search, design, fabrication, 
and erection of plate and 
structural steel. 


ad eee, 


EEOC ae ace 


=" INGALLS 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Subsidiary Componies I Div 
THE STEEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY « THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION « BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY 
Sh Js PASCAGOULA, MISSISSIPP: + OLCATUR ALABAMA 


8 h Offices NEW TORK + WASHINGTON + PITTISOURGH « ATLANTA + NEW ORL TANS 





ments and structures in many Cases wil 
be a fraction of their cost. Somebody yy 
have to decide the current market val, 
of Government properties, and that mea 
deciding the loss the Government will tak. 
Method of sale is open to argumen 
Some groups want every safeguard throw, 
around disposition proceedings, with map. 
datory requirements for advertised bid 
etc. Others feel that too much red tape yi 
move the property too slowly. Questions of 
negotiated bids, of closed bidding to keep 
out speculators are samples of the issue 
Purchase priorities. Congressmen ap 
keenly interested in letting former owner 
have the first chance to buy back thei 
land or property. But the War Depar. 
ment, for instance, says it has moved 
50,000 families and relocated whole yj. 
lages in acquiring land, that it would 
impossible to search out the original owp. 
ers of thousands of small tracts noy 
lumped into big reservations. 
Veterans’ preference. Here is another 
angle of the farm-land problem. There js 





—Harris & Ewing 


NORMAN M.  LITTELL 
Instead of a crazy quilt. . . a corporation 


almost sure to be some new legislative 
provision giving veterans preference in 
buying Government land, a modernized 
a 40-acres-and-a-jeep” version of earlier 
land benefits for veterans. 

Control of sales. Finally, there is the 
question of setting up a separate organiza- 
tion to liquidate Government holdings, or 
of letting each agency sell its own prop- 
erty. Some of the proposals: 

A Federal Real Estate Corp. is pre 
posed by Norman M. Littell, Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Lands 
Division, Department of Justice. He points 
out that, at present, 10 statutes affecting 
real estate make up a crazy quilt of legal 
red tape. He says a federal corporation 
could “carry out a nationally uniform pol- 
icy, prevent the dumping of real estate. 
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FASTER «2 BETTER 
BY TRUCK-TRAILER 


Not only this little pig, but two- 
thirds of the tonnage of America’s 
hogs, cattle and sheep go to market 
by motor transport. . a vast propor- 
tion of them by Truck-Trailer. 


Always essential for our national 
sustenance, this service is still more 
vital now that our meat production 
has jumped nearly 20 per cent and we 
have our far-flung troops, as well 
as the workers at home, to feed. 


Why are Truck-Trailers preferred 
for livestock hauling? Because they 
do a better job for the farmer, the 
packer and the consumer. Consider 
the typical service of Parkway 
Transfer, of Elgin, Illinois. 


Parkway’s fleet of Fruehauf Trail- 
ers carries livestock from corn-belt 
farms to the Chicago market, giving 
day and night service around the cal- 
endas. Whether farmers have a few 
head or hundreds of animals, the 
stock can be loaded at the barn, 
hauled to market and unloaded ina 
few hours . . less time than it would 








Kees Thatlors R ey 

Trailer operators know that Fruehaufs require little 
service attention, but when it is needed, there's a 
Factory Branch Service Station conveniently close, 
Fruehavf maintains the only nation-wide Trailer 
service organization, with fully equipped shops and 
complete parts stocks in more than fifty strategic- 
ally located cities. 


FRUEHAUF 72a. 


"TENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION’ 
TRANSPORT 


TRUCK-~TRAILER 


BACK THE ATTACK! 


BUY WAR BONDS! 


1s 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DOING AN 





ESSENTIAL 


take to order and spot a rail car, 
Then, too, Trailers carry the stock 
with less shrinkage and bruising. 
And there’s seldom any cost for 
feeding in transit. 

Ninety average hogs, or sixteen 
steers ride in Parkway’s 24-footFrue- 
hauf Trailers. These loads, about 
20,000 pounds, are pulled by eco- 
nomical 1)4 to 2-ton trucks ..a 
big money saving. 

Moreover, these Trailers do a two- 
way job... and thus give farmers 
greater service and Parkway added 
profit. Return trips carry agricultural 
limestone, feed, supplies, feeder 
stock, etc. Between trips to market, 
they haul soybeans, corn, etc., from 
surplus areas to mills or feedlots. 

The livestock industry is only one 
of the more than 100 lines of busi- 
ness in which Truck-Trailers are 
doing hard jobs more efficiently. 

World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., Detroit 


Member Automotive Council for War Production 
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JOB FOR ALL AMERICA 








a | protect the Treasury against great logg, 

such as were incurred after the last war’ 

A Surplus Lands and War Plants Boar 

representing Government, the real estat 

business and the general public, is adyo. 

: cated by Representative Manasco (Dem) 

eae : = of Alabama. The National Association of 
/ ep 2 Real Estate Boards backs this proposg! 

‘oe iy cr "% Comptroller General Lindsay Warr 
~~ ; # wants control over all surplus real prop. 

a erty vested in the General Land Office 
ant <x aan thereby utilizing an existing agency apd 
~~ eliminating wide variances in sales practiess 
aS Vv now existing, with more than 60 Goyerp. 
] ment units buying and selling property, 

- No decision on any of these questions 
THE FUTURE F..) of policy has been made as yet. Basie leg. 


—— islation is at least six months away. Mean. 
LOOK TO THE while, each Government agency is going 


Pa OF a along on its own. War Department already 
G | is selling some of the hotels it has bought, 
T 1 is leasing 125,000 acres of land to farmer: 


It soon will dispose of plants no longer 
, wa 
























needed. With the end of the German war. 
4 there will be a gradual shift of Army and 
Navy activity to the West Coast, ac. 
companied by withdrawal of activity from 











™ ° — camps, ranges, factories and housing proj- 
z ar ects in the East. Then the job of getting 
ites. ~% = ns, the Government out of real estate it no 
ee ae, longer needs will begin in earnest. 
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7 great Pacific Basin, embracing some of the richest areas 
in the world, thrills men of vision who look to tomorrow. In 
your imagination rim the Pacific: Central and South America 
... Australia... The Indies... The Orient...Russia.., Alaska... 
British Columbia...our own Pacific States. 


i w Charts, Payralls, Plans, 
Bae ens, Contracts, Etc. 


in Actual, Reduced oF Enlarged 






Each is rich in natural or man-made wealth today. Each prom- 
ises far greater riches through the developments of tomorrow. Rectigraph, the self-contained photocopying 
California— itself a market of more than 7,500,000 people machine, produces exact, error-proof copies 
‘ ? of anything written, printed or drawn. Accur- 

and America’s gateway to the east...to all the lands of the ate, speedy and efficient, this modern method 
Pacific—must occupy a most important position in this Pacific of copying releases manpower, saves ee 
q : ; »v, helps to control, coordinate and ex- 

world of the future. money, : rol, ‘ A 
, r pedite cadens. No wonder hundreds of 


Bank of America serves this great market through branches in plants rely on Rectigraph to speed war work. , 
we then 300 citie lene ns we 1j cei. Gaia Renal Rectigraph is simple to install and operate— 
more than 300 cities and towns. In war and in peace, this ban ue decksoem sequined. 
has a unique capacity to serve or represent any businessman ; 
or banker, however broad his interests. Rectigraph Has A Place In Your War Plans 
Investigate Rectigraph photocopying machines 
~~, | asa solution to present and post-war copying 
By ark of XK p problems. Write for complete facts. 
THerica THE HALOID CO., 834 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
NATIONAL fRYSTAN2 ASSOCIATION Branch Offices in Principal Cities a 
MEMBER . . . FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM—FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION HALOID 








Main offices in two reserve cities of California ... San Francisco - Los Angeles | 


BHEOU gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS 





Cc. UES are available through authorized banks 
and agencies. They are acceptable everywhere. Carry 
them when you travel. 


Photocopying Machine 


PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED OR DRAWS 
IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 
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oclalk optical systems for 


fire control destroy the legend of 
“German supremacy’ in lens making 


For America’s bombsights—which 
have shown our enemies the bitter 
meaning of “high-altitude precision 
bombing”— most of “the optics” 
are made by Kodak. 


For our Army and Navy, Kodak 
also makes 29 of the most complex 
types of optical systems for fire 
control —the sighting of guns — 
including the famous height finder 
for anti-aircraft. 


ERMANY has enjoyed a 

reputation for world lead- 
ership in lens making. But—as 
so often happens—reputation 
outlived performance. 

Well before Pearl Harbor, 
Kodak optical research was de- 
veloping lenses superior to any 
ever made by anybody, any- 
where. A major advance has 
been the perfecting for new, 
finer cameras of a revolution- 
ary new optical glass which 


ae 
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gave lenses greater speed — 
definition . . . or could more 
than double the “field of view” 
of a fire control periscope. 

This glass was immediately 
incorporated in instruments for 
fire control... 

Effective fire power — hits, 
not “tries” —is the result of 
sighting through a series of 
lenses . . . an optical system 

. . Which locates, magnifies, 
and “ranges on” the target. 

Army Ordnance experts now 

report: “We have examined 

captured German sights and 
periscopes and, element for 
element, we are turning out 
better material.” 
The effectiveness of American 
fire power is making history 

. Eastman Kodak Company, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


REMEMBER CORREGIDOR?. . . and the last words over their radio 
—‘“Just made broadcast to arrange for surrender . . . everyone 
is bau ling like a baby ...1 know how a mouse feels. Caught 
in a trap waiting for guys to come along to finish it up.” Cor- 
regidor is a stern example to us at home. BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress through photography 
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A FLAME-GRAIN 
Kay woodie 
$10.00 
Dublin Shape [actual size] 


“I smoke a Kaywoodie” 


Wherever you go, you hear them saying “I smoke a from the Mediterranean, and there aren’t many pipes made 
Kaywoodie.” dll over the world. This international of it any more. It smokes well. With freedom from trouble 
opinion is not accidental. Here are the reasons for it: and perfect satisfaction. It is seasoned and cured with 
There is a difference in the way a Kaywoodie Pipe tempering agents that permeate the wood. There’s nothing 
smokes. And in the way it tastes. This is because of like a Kaywoodie. It is always mild, good tempered 






the briar-wood of which it is made, and the way and yielding the same delicious Kaywoodie Flavor. 


Kaywoodie Company, New York and London 
In New York, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


in which this briar-wood is prepared. It comes 


BUY 


KAYWOODIE WAR. 
BRIAR 
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BEHIND RAIL WAGE DISPUTE 


Why Congress Shows Desire to Grant Demands of the Workers 


Power of brotherhoods, 
fear that strike would force 
Government seizure of roads 


In the last six months Congress has: 

Passed legislation designed to curb 
strikes. 

Passed legislation to check the poli- 
tical power of unions. 

Denounced John L. Lewis and his 
union, the United Mine Workers, for 
striking in 

Threatened to require unions to file 


wartime 


financial reports with Government. 

Now the same Congress appears to be 
in a mood to shift its attitude and approve 
a wage increase for railroad workers that 
has been rejected by Fred M. Vinson, Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization. 
This raises the question: Is Congress 
getting soft in its attitude toward unions 
as the 1944 elections approach, or does it 
feel that the railroad men have been treat- 
ed unfairly by the executive branch of the 
Government? The answer appears to be 
divided in three parts: 

First, the railroad brotherhoods always 
have been more successful in influencing 
Congress than has any other group of or- 
ganized workers. Second, many members 
of Congress feel that the Administration 
has bungled the railway wage case and has 
mishandled the entire wage-stabilization 
program. Third, other members are afraid 
that, unless the rail workers get what they 
are demanding, the Government will be 
forced to take over the roads to avoid a 
nationwide strike. To explain further: 

Influence of brotherhoods. Although 
their membership is only about 1,300,000, 
the brotherhoods in some respects are 
more potent than the AFL or the CIO. 
Their political influence, reaching into the 
grass roots of many a congressional dis- 
trict, is well known to candidates for pub- 
lic office. The unions have a long record of 
collective bargaining. They are old and 
well-established, and their members are 
better disciplined than those of some other 
unions. In the eyes of many politicians, 
the brotherhoods represent the conserva- 
tive wing of the labor movement. 

Handling of the railroad case. The 
wage resolution that Congress is being 
asked to approve calls for an increase of 
eight cents an hour for all nonoperating 
rail workers. Such an increase was agreed 
upon by the railroad companies, but was 
rejected by Mr. Vinson in favor of a slid- 
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ing scale ranging from 4 to 
The 
satisfactory to 
President 


10 cents an 
that an 
them was approved by 
Roosevelt and that Mr. Vinson, 


in effect, overrode the will of the 


hour. unions say increase 


Presi- 
dent. So, the unions say, they merely are 
asking Congress to go only as far as the 


railroad companies and the President 
were willing to go 

Fear of Government control. A railroad 
strike during wartime would be unthink- 
able. Should the workers strike, the Gov- 


ernment would be forced to operate the 
railroads as was done in the last war. That 
prospect is more certain 
congressional quarters than is the specter 
of inflation that was raised by Mr. Vinson 
when he rejected the 8-cent agreement. 
So, if Congress follows the lead of the 
Senate Interstate Committee, 
which already has approved the 8-cent 
raise, it will in effect be upholding labor’s 
view that the increase would not be infla- 
tionary, that it would correct inequities 
between earnings of railroad workers and 
other workers, and that it would not 
break the “little steel” formula. 
Congressional approval would not mean 
that the way had been opened for AFL 
and CIO unions to run to Congress every 
time an administrative agency turns down 


frightening in 


Commerce 





a wage demand. Neither would it 
that repentant over enact 
ment of the Smith-Connally War Labor 
Disputes Act. 


mean 
Congress is 


Man power. Some straws in the wind 
in the fields of man power and war pro 
duction: 

Production of Army ordnance is in- 
creasing while man-power needs in 
ordnance plants are decreasing. 

Curtailment of contracts currently 
is expected to release 120,000 to 150, 
000 workers, but War 
Manpower Commission say this will 
be offset by 


selected 


officials of 


immediate demands from 
industries for 500,000 addi 
tional workers. 

Appraisal of the West Coast job 
control program brings the claim from 
WMC that the program has reduced 
by 97,000 the number of workers 
needed in West Coast shipyards. 

Areas of acute labor shortages have 


from 77 to 70, but 
where shortages are expected in the 


dropped areas 
next six months have increased from 
108 to 123. 
These straws in the wind provide good 
news for some employers and workers and 
bad news for others. They indicate that 


—Acme 
ASSIST OR DESIST? Authority of the War Labor Board to order employers to 
assist unions in maintaining their membership now is being questioned by a spe- 
cial House committee. Shown here as they testified before Representative Howard 
W. Smith, Committee chairman, are three public members of the Board: Wayne L. 
Morse, Chairman William H. Davis, and Vice Chairman George W. Taylor. 
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‘Talking 
about 
America 


LISTEN TO “AMERICA’S 




































TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR” 


* 


p ae VITAL ISSUES are many, the 
problems numberless that confront 
the nation and business and indus- 
try, today. 


Talking them out always helps... 
even if talking about them does no 
more than shed light on subjects 
such as: ‘“‘Should All Industry Have 
Labor-Management Councils?’’ 


Once a week, Thursdays, 8:30 to 
9:30 p. Ms. EWT, ‘America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air’’ brings 
together the best brains, the ex- 
perts, the authorities on some se- 
lected subject for a thorough dis- 
cussion... 


For eight years, Town Meeting 
has been Talking About America. In 
that time, Town Meeting has be- 
come an important program. Most 
of all, Town Meeting has proved 
that intelligent talk can be interest- 
ing and exciting. Town Meeting is 
a great show. 


Why not listen to it this Thursday? 
...and every Thursday. 


She Glue Network 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO «+ DETROIT 
HOLLYWOOD « SAN FRANCISCO 













better utilization of labor can be expected 
as production wrinkles are ironed out. 
They also indicate that workers in some 
cities can expect to lose their jobs in com- 
ing months and that they may have to 
move to other localities to find new ones. 
And employers in other parts of the coun- 
try can expect more stringent Government 
control over hiring practices if the West 
Coast program accomplishes the results 
now claimed for it by its sponsors. 

In the plants producing Army ordnance, 
officials are making these claims: Two em- 
ployes working on Garand rifles now can 
do in a day the work formerly required by 
four employes; in the last year, personnel 
in arsenals and proving grounds has de- 
clined 16 per cent; in Government-owned, 
contract-operated plants, it has declined 
37 per cent. 

Employers should note carefully the 
claims made by WMC for its West Coast 
man-power plan. For the short period of 
the plan’s operations these results are re- 
ported: 

Demands for workers in. 28 ship- 
yards were pared from 130,000 to 
33,000 without revision of the con- 
struction program. This was done, 
according to WMC, by establishment 
of employment ceilings and by better 
utilization of workers. 

An upward turn occurred in em- 
ployment in aircraft plants, with two 
of the larger plants unable to absorb 
new workers as fast as they were re- 
ferred to them by Government-super- 
vised hiring agencies. 

Larger numbers of necessary work- 
ers have been given occupational de- 
ferments from the draft. 


Incentive pay. Union acceptance of 
incentive pay systems continues to come 
slowly, but evidence is at hand that, 
where such plans are in effect, production 
generally has increased. Analysis by the 
War Production Board of 234 plans re- 
cently approved by regional War Labor 
Boards shows an average increase in pro- 
duction above standard of 27.9 per cent 
and an average increase in production 
above past performance of 41.5 per cent. 
In most cases, the plans were put in 
operation within the last two months. 
Workers in 47 per cent of the plants were 
represented by unions. 

War Labor Board, which must approve 
incentive plans, has no set formula that 
will tell an employer in advance whether 
his plan is a proper one, but certain 
guideposts have been set up by WLB and 
WPB for employers to follow. As outlined 
by John W. Nickerson, director of WPB’s 
management consultant division, some of 
those guideposts are: 

If your plant is unionized, union 
approval of your plan should be ob- 
tained. 

Keep the plan simple. 
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CLINTON S. GOLDEN 
Incentives without pitfalls 





Production as well as wages should 
be increased, but there should be no 
appreciable increase in labor unit 
costs. 

Wherever practicable, production 
standards should be developed from 
time studies. Once production stand- 
ards are established, they should not 
be changed except by agreement of 
union-representing employes. 

Ordinarily, basic hourly rates exist- 
ing before the plan was inaugurated 
should become guaranteed rates of 
pay under the plan. 

While labor is more prone to accept 
incentives during wartime when jobs are 
plentiful, there can be no certainty that 
this acceptance will continue when there 
is no assurance of full employment. To 
the average worker, a secure job is more 
important than incentives. He wants no 
part of a speed-up system that will work 
him out of a job. 

Management recently was urged by 
Clinton S. Golden, vice president of the 
CIO steelworkers’ union, to avoid a num- 
ber of “pitfalls” in establishing incentive 
systems. Some of the “pitfalls” he out- 
lined are: } 

Failure to discuss incentive plans 
fully with workers. 

Failure to enlist union representa- 
tives in operating plans once they 
have been accepted by wrions. 

Overlooking adequate machinery 
for settlement of grievances growing 
out of operation of incentive systems. 

Failure to develop a system that 
will reward “indirect workers” for 
helping the plan to succeed. 

Failure to realize that no incentive 
plan can succeed uniess a fair, guat- ' 
anteed hourly base rate of pay 8 
assured. 
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Its EXTRA ZING 


now comes in Bags 


A bullet whines skyward to its rendez- 
vous with a Zero... or a Messerschmitt. 
It is going faster and will strike harder 
because an oxidizing agent such as potas- 
sium perchlorate was used in the powder 
charge that launched its deadly mission. 
Potassium perchlorate makes powder 
burn faster, gives it extra power, gives 
bullets and shells extra zing. 


Because of its chemical nature, potassium 
perchlorate has always been shipped and 
stored in metal drums. Could another 
type container be perfected to release the 
metal in these drums for other war uses? 
Bemis bag engineers tackled the prob- 
lem and today our production lines are 
turning out specially designed and con- 
structed Bemis Waterproof Bags that do 
the job safely and economically. 


This is just one of the many contribu- 
tions Bemis has made to the war effort 
through its experience and know-how 
in shipment of hard-to-handle products. 
New materials, new constructions, new 
bags are being developed continuously 
...engineered for wartime jobs, they 
will provide more serviceable, better 
selling containers for peacetime prod- 
ucts after victory. 


Though we are busy on war work we 
still supply bags for essential industrial 
and agricultural products. If you have a 
packaging problem, present or future, 
let’s talk it over. 


Bemis bro. Bag Co. 
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PLANTS IN 23 CITIES 





PARATROOPERS! 


Through fair weather or foul, the 
planes that carry U.S. Paratroopers find 
their objectives accurately—thanks in 
many cases to the Hamilton Master 
Navigation Watch. It’s a wartime ex- 
ample of Hamilton precision. 


HAMILTON The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 














DIFFICULTIES 


OF WAR TIME TRAVEL 
CAN BE LESSENED BY: 
MAKING HOTEL RESER- 
VATIONS. WE CALL 
YOUR ATTENTION TO 
THIS BECAUSE 50 
YEARS OF SERVING 
OUR GUESTS HAS 
TAUGHT US THAT OUR 
GREATEST ASSET I$ 
GOOD WILL. | 


ok ‘pees 
CHICAGO 
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TRADE BALANCE OF LATIN NATIONS 
AS AN AID TO FOREIGN CREDITORS 


The answer now is becoming apparent 
to the question: What is Latin America 
doing with its favorable trade balances? 
Brazil’s announced intention to resume 
payment on its foreign debts comes on the 
heels of Mexico’s payments for expropri- 
ated agricultural and oil properties, re- 
payment of two-thirds of the short-term 
loans granted Latin-American nations by 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
and increasing gold purchases for currency 
backing throughout the Hemisphere. 

Announcement of the Brazilian plan to 
liquidate that nation’s foreign debts fol- 
lows similar action by Mexico and Argen- 
tina. Faced with long-term debts of $837,- 
000,000, mostly in default since 1931, Bra- 
zil compromised between default on the 
original debt and payment of a modified 
principal and interest charge. 

Favorable trade balances of Latin Amer- 
ica with this country, expected to total 
$1,300,000,000 during the five-year period 
ending this month, raise the question of 
why defaulting countries do not resume 
debt payments and servicing in full. 

A total outstanding foreign debt of 
$1,785,000,000 faced Latin-American coun- 
tries in 1941, the last year for which com- 
plete figures are available, placing them 
in a position comparable to that of U.S. 
railroads now in receivership. Although 
present war-inflated earnings may exceed 
by far the fixed charges, conservative 
long-term outlook for the 20 or more years 
that most bond issues run may not indi- 
cate continuation of earnings sufficient to 
cover such charges. 

Chile already is faced with a cut-back 
in copper output because of cancellation 
of many U.S. munitions contracts. As a 
result, temporary abnormal income can- 
not bring about repayment of debts large- 
lv incurred during periods of high inter- 
est rates. 

Another deterrent is the difficulty most 
governments have in obtaining the foreign 
exchange reserves of private industry. To 
purchase. the exchange needed to repay 
foreign debts, governments must raise 
funds internally through taxation, domes- 
tic bond issues or higher export taxes. In 
most Latin-American countries, the taxa- 
tion and bond methods have proved al- 
most insuperable stumbling blocks in the 
past. Excessive export taxes eventually 
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would wipe out the higher trade balangs 
that make possible repayment of loa, 

The investment market. In Mexico, afte 
the recent flotation of more than $50,099. 
000 in bonds to draw excess war savings 
from circulation, banking circles admitte) 
that the investment market could not a}. 
sorb repeated bond offerings of such mag 
nitude. In Brazil, recent bond issues aety. 
ally have borne higher rates of interes 
than previous issues. This is due to infk. 
tionary factors brought on by the large 
trade balances. The uneconomic characte: 
of such bond issues becomes evident in pe. 
riods of low interest rates or unfavorable 
trade balances. 

Argentina, so far, has been in the mos 
favorable position with regard to its for. 
eign debt. Floating of domestic bonds to 
repatriate $225,000,000 in Argentine bond: 
held in London is under way. In the face 
of an expected favorable trade balance of 
1,000,000,000 pesos (about $250,000,000) 
this year, pressure is growing for the m- 
tionalization of Argentina’s railways, 
owned 60 per cent by British interests. 

The external debts of Argentina, Brazil 
and Mexico represent some 57 per cent of 
total Latin-American foreign indebtedness. 
To this must be added issues not in de- 
fault, such as Cuban 4%%s of 1977. On the 
strength of the Brazilian settlement and 
continuing favorable trade balances, U.$ 
bondholders expect similar favorable treat- 
ment of their claims against countries that 
still are in default. 


‘ 


Hemisphere solidarity. A more solid 
Hemisphere front is developing to serve as 
a guide to other continents. Colombia has 
declared a state of belligerency with Ger- 
many. This step may be followed by 
Ecuador. 

Bolivia and Venezuela, although having 
no commercial intercourse, have raised 
their respective legations to embassies 
Bolivia, in turn, is negotiating with Pars- 
guay for a free port on the Paraguay 
River. Chile has begun study of a pro 
posed customs union with Argentina. Sim- 
ilar provisions for a future customs unio! 
was included in the recent Argentine-Un- 
guayan trade treaty. All these signs por 
tend stronger backing and bargaining pow 
er for this country in international cot 
ferences during and after the war. 
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Pe Reprinted from The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


We've written a lot of copy in a more serious vein on this subject. But 


Ladies’ Home JOURNAL 


LARGEST AUDITED MAGAZINE CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD 
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Smoke Generator in Action 





192,000 employees of General Electric are 
uying over a million dollars of War 
Bonds every week, 


Good weather is bad weather for an 
invasion. 

When American troops land on enemy 
beaches, it’s often under cover of a 
friendly life-saving “fog.” 

American scientific and engineering 
ingenuity provided the equipment for our 
forces to make their own special invasion 
weather. For the “fog” is produced artifi- 
cially by mobile smoke generators which 
blanket whole areas in an impenetrable 
white mist. 


Months ago, the National Defense 


Research Committee enlisted the help of 


General Electric research scientists in 
developing an improved smoke genera- 
tor for the Chemical Warfare Service. 

Nobel prize winner Dr. Irving Lang 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC | 
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muir and his associates evolved a new 
principle of smoke generation, upon 
which the Standard Oil Development 
Company designed and built the equip- 
ment. The smoke it produces is harmless; 
it doesn’t even soil clothes. But it does 
keep our troops and their movements 
from the sharp eyes of enemy aircraft. 
This smoke generator, which according 
to reports has saved lives in Allied land- 
ings wherever it has been used, is another 
example of American industry’s research 
and engineering and manufacturing skill. 
Producing superior weapons for our 
troops today, these same resources will 
be available for all the American people 
tomorrow in building a better world. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio Programs: “The G-E Ail-girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC 


—“*The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 















































Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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We're able now to give you a first glimpse at the postwar outlook, a view 
of what conservative forecasters are reporting after intensive study. 

This is not intended as an exact forecast. Rather, it is a benchmark. It is 
something more than the generalities that are being passed around. It is an ef- 
fort to show what can reasonably be expected once industry adjusts to peace. 

In general, the pattern to expect is about like this..... 

After the German war: Many industries will be upset. Unemployment will grow. 
Huge orders will be cancelled. But: The shock will be cushioned by the continu- 
ing Japanese war, by a continued large-scale Government demand for goods. 

After the Japanese war: A rather severe, abrupt shakeout will occur. There 

ov will be much dislocation as industry converts to meet peacetime demands. But: 
ed Within 12 to 18 months, industry will be operating at a high peacetime level. 

*y Then: At least three years of good times can be expected before another major 
ae upset. This will be a period of record retail trade volume, of a building boom, 
+ of industrial production above any previous strictly peacetime year. Yet: There 
| will be a rather large volume of unemployment. There will be renewed pressure 
a for Government intervention with pump priming, broader Social Security, etc. 
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It is this period of postwar recovery with which we deal. It's the period 
after the adjustment from war, the period when industry will be back on its own. 

In this period following adjustment from war: 

‘ Industry's production probably will average around 140 per cent of 1935-39. 
That is on the Reserve Board index. It compares with a level of 245 at present, 
but with 125 in 1940. It's above any previous strictly peacetime year. 

Retail trade will break all records; will fluctuate around $65,000,000,000 
at 1943 prices. That's about $2,000,000,000 up from the 1943 level. 

Net income of farmers will hold around $9,700,000,000, compared with present 
$12,600,000,000, but with the $4,300,000,000 of 1939. Farmers probably face a 
postwar drop of about 20 per cent in prices, 10 per cent in volume. 

Salary and wage payments will fall to around $70,000,000,000 from a level 
above $100,000,000,000 in 1943. And: Factory pay rolls, now $29,600,000,000 will 
new drop off to an annual level of about $16,200,000,000. Overtime pay will end in 









































wh large part with the war; will make a big dent in worker income when it ends. 

ip. Total income payments probably will hold around $108,000,000,000. That is a 

lesss drop of $40,000,000,000 from the estimated wartime high, but is not far from 

does $36,000,000,000 above the peacetime high of 1937. 

i Old-age, unemployment insurance, veterans’ aid will reach $8,000,000,000. 

-” Yet: With all of this, it still is probable that 8,200,000 persons, as meas- 

_ ured by the Government, will be willing to work but will be out of work. That 

cher would be back at about the 1940 unemployment level. 

arch 

skill. Likewise in the postwar period..... 

“- Taxes will be reduced. Excess-profits tax will be removed or curtailed in 

ali a drastic way when war ends. Regular 40 per cent rate on corporation income is 

orld. likely to stay. Individual surtax rates probably will be cut moderately. 

a - Armed services, at 10,800,000 at war peak, will fall to about 2,500,000. 
Savings, which may reach $130,000,000,000 by mid-1945, will be freely spent. 

| 

4 (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 








There will be a rather high level of foreign trade. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if foreign trade is to be the answer to this country's employment problem, 








The catch in the employment outlook is this..... 

At least 6,500,000 men will be demobilized from Army-Navy in postwar. 

At least 600,000 new workers will be added to the labor force each year. 

It is probable that employment cuts in aircraft, shipbuilding, ordnance, 
etc., will be greater by at least 3,000,000 than employment increases in con- 
struction, trade, services, etc. That assumes a high level of activity. 

So: By 1947, which is the earliest to expect full postwar recovery, there 
probably will be 12,000,000 persons looking for jobs of one kind or another. 

If all of the 5,000,000 temporary war workers leave the labor market when 
the war ends, that still would leave 7,000,000 seeking work to add to 1,000,000 
now unemployed. Result suggests that unemployment will be a postwar problem. 














In the event that postwar trends follow the expected pattern: 

1. Government will be under strong pressure to turn back to pump priming. 

2. Farmers can be expected to use their influence to get fixed prices. 

3. A broadening of Social Security will be very probable. 

4. A conservative trend, now underway, may not last for so many years after 
the war. Another depression, after the postwar recovery, might lead to revival 
of many demands for Government intervention. 














Now to turn back to more immediate problems and iSsueS..... 

Renegotiation: Senate will go along with the House, except on minor issues, 
in restricting the scope of renegotiation. We give you the import of changes to 
come in a report on page 12. Services approve most of these changes. 

Surplus materials: Highest officials still are in a haze on policy to be 
applied in disposing of what will become an immense volume of surplus materials, 
ranging from factories to hatbands; still are seeking a way to move material but 
to apply a check against scandal. Billions are involved. White House opposes a 
separate new agency to deal with the problem. See page 45 for one phase. 

Contract termination: White House still is wrestling with policy questions; 
still going slowly in shaping definite recommendations for Congress. Intention 
is to be liberal in termination policies, to give contractors a break. 

Inventories: WPB will continue to put on pressure to reduce inventories of 
raw materials to the level of CMP allotments. 

Taxes: Nothing much is new. Senate will be inclined to make relatively few 
changes in the House tax bill. It may balk at excess-profits tax changes. 














In the field of man power and materials..... 

Man power: A definite easing in the labor supply situation is apparent. Army 
reports that it is getting about 18 per cent more production from the same man 
power in arsenals. Increasing efficiency may be. solving the labor problem. 

Rubber: Rubber industry now is processing synthetic at a rate of above 28,000 
tons a month; is handling all the new industry can turn out. Performance of syn- 
thetic is improving. But: White House stock=-piling plans for postwar may limit 
the size of the synthetic industry; may force use of crude. 

Aluminum: The aluminum stock pile is growing. Scrap is superabundant. 

Copper: This situation is much easier. 

Steel: Supply situation in steel is better; is likely to loosen very much 
if shipbuilding is slowed in 1944, as seems probable. 

Truck tires: A very tight situation is developing. There is no complaint as 
yet that trucks are being taken from the road for lack of tires. There may be 
in 1944 unless the tire problem is handled with skill. 

All in all, it appears that materials soon are to be available for civilian 
production on a larger scale. Big question is whether they will be released. 
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Big Job, Johnny 


-z,and We'll Win for YOU! 


e Yes, Private Jones and his millions of buddies in arms will 
win ... because they know they must win... for them- 


| 4e t selves, for Johnny and for all America, 


Initial successes do not necessarily mean a quick victory. 
wl till There’s still a long road to go... not a straight one, either. 
It cannot be traveled by the complacent... it takes men and 


women—all of us—working all the time, to back up our 
fighting men .. . for Victory. 

The Gulf South is driving ahead with the full power of 
its vast natural resources and the industries which are utiliz- 
ing them. It is working with all America for the ultimate 
victory. And when victory comes, as it must, the Gulf South 


will do its part to convert to peacetime progress. 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


A Natural Gas transmission Company built in peacetime ... now 
dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South, 





For Texas, Mail received at: Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, 
San Antonio and Wichita Falls. For Lovisrana, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For MIssIssIPPI, ALABAMA AND 
Fuoripa, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi 
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4943. UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 


_ People. 
otf the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Admiral Chester W. Nimitz is 4. 
recting the Navy’s drive across the Pacific 
toward Japanese home waters. It took 
Admiral Nimitz and the Navy two years 
to set that drive in motion, two years of 
patient waiting for men, ships and planes, 
two years of impatient planning. But noy 
the drive is on, and a large share of the 
credit goes to the Admiral. What has he 
been doing? 

After Pearl Harbor. Admiral Nimitz, 

commander of the Pacific Fleet, took 
charge of the sham- 
bles that was Pearl 
Harbor soon after 
the Japanese attack 
there. It was a dis- 
couraging prospect. 
The United States 
had lost its naval 
superiority in the Pa- 
cific. 

A year later, how- 
ever, he could report 
that the sea lanes =i 
were safe for the ADMIRAL NIMITZ 
movement of men 
and supplies to the fighting fronts. Most 
of the ships damaged at Pearl Harbor 
were back in commission and U.S. ship- 
yards were constantly increasing the fleet. 

And, equally important in the mind of 
the Admirai, public confidence in the 
Navy had been restored. The battles of 
Midway and the Coral Sea, action in the 
Solomons and raids on Japanese island 
strongholds had answered the frequent 
question: “Where is the Navy?” 

Another anniversary. Now, another year 
has passed. The Japanese have been driv- 
en from the Aleutians. The Gilbert Is- 
lands have been taken. Submarine and 
surface actions have greatly reduced Jap- 
anese strength. Allied positions all around 
the perimeter of Japan’s new empire have 
been strengthened. The routes to Japan 
itself are clearly indicated. 

“While it isn’t a very rosy road to 
Tokyo,” Admiral Nimitz says, “we face 

MILITARY AVIATION RADIO EQUIPMENT the future with complete confidence.” 

Admiral Nimitz, personally, is solemn, 


BY 
quiet, soft-spoken, and usually deadly 
serious. There is little room for humor in 
his make-up. He works hard and is known 
FINE AMERICAN 





in the Navy for his thoroughness and his 

— patience. He is considered a_ stiff dis- 

z ciplinarian, but one who knows the value 

of a quiet word of commendation, when 
commendation is merited. 

At 58, Admiral Nimitz’s blond hair is 

eg rereectin turning white, but he has the w aistline of 

- an athlete. He has seen to that, with 


PRECISION OPTICAL INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC 
INSTRUMENTS 





BUY WAR BONDS periodic tennis, at which he plays a slash- 
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REMEMBER way back when 
you got a lower to New York without 
any trouble at all? ... 


AND when you arrived in New York, you 
went to Hotel Pennsylvania and said to the room 
clerk, “A nice corner room on an upper floor!’ 

. and the clerk said, ““Number 1432 is just what 


you want. Front!” 











AND you strolled into the diner 


without waiting—and had three pieces 
of butter on your baked potato? ... 








WELL, things have changed. But it strikes us that 
—what with the tremendous war effort our country is 
making both at home and abroad—we are still mighty 
lucky people... 


y You can still travel when it’s necessary, 
though you may get an upper, and experi- 
ence some delay... 


® You still haven’t gone hungry, even 
though your favorite cut of beef is scarce... 


7 And you can still get a mighty com- 
fortable room at Hotel Pennsylvania— 
if you take the precaution of reserving it 
well in advance. 


> a 


So please—for your own comfort, and that of other 
travelers—make your reservations early, giving us, if 
possible, the hour of arrival and the day of departure. 
And, if your plans change, help the other fellow get a 
room by cancelling reservations promptly. 








YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 





NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 
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Many think of the air simply as a thrilling new dimension for 
man to explore. Actually, it is far more. For here is a great 
new freedom for man—freedom to move at will, straight as 
an arrow, from any point on the Earth’s surface to any other, 
unhindered by mountain, city or sea—freedom to range far 
folate Male (-PRok MoM oligo MMiilcollelMiil-Mal-lelm@elioMll(uilicele)(-Mmae-telaal 14 
of the sky. 


DRi-McllmcltiM-titela meme] | Malir4-lar Multia -\-maelils-liligelite Mel m A Aels 
until the Axis slave-masters are crushed, if we are to enjoy 
any freedom. Today Jacobs employees are devoting their 
utmost to this vital objective—producing engines by the 
ditolthiofslor Me col miil-MOlilii-to Mn (ol tlelale 


After this War is won, the technical developments created by 
Jacobs engineers and wrought by skilled Jacobs workmen 
into sturdy, long-lived engines will enable you to use this new 
freedom of flight with utmost confidence and enjoyment. 


. JACOBS GAyiriax - 


POTTSTOWN + PENNSYLVANIA « 


ing, stubborn game, and with ap erg, 
sional swim of at least a mile. 

As a young man, Admiral Nimjty, 
goal was a career in the Army, He yy 
preparing for West Point, when he hea 
of an immediate ‘vacancy at Annapoli 
He took a competitive examination aj 
won it. After graduation, he became op 
of the Navy’s pioneer submarine mq 
His rise was rapid, and, during the fry 
World War, he served as commander of 
the submarine force. The highly sugges. 
ful campaign of American  submaring 
against Japanese shipping, which he aly 
directs, consequently is a special soup 
of gratification to him. 

After the last war, the Admiral shifted 
to surface ships, and also saw duty a 
chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Naviga. 
tion, which dealt more with the personne 
records, characteristics and abilities of 
Navy men, everywhere, than it did wit, 
navigation. That experience has enable 
Admiral Nimitz to select his subordinate 
officers with result-getting care. 

A complaint. Admiral Nimitz has op 
complaint. He thinks the American pe 
ple are not sufficiently impressed with th 
toughness of the fighting in the Pacific. 
The savage battle for Tarawa, in the Gil 
berts, was over in three days. It looked too 
easy to the newspaper reader back home 
But it involved some of the most horrible 
and costly battling that the Marine Com 
and the Navy have ever known. 

The future. More and similar battles are 
ahead. The Marshall Islands, which le 
beyond the Gilberts on the route to Japan, 
are next. They, like the Gilberts, are heay- 
ily fortified. But the capture of Tarawa, 
the Admiral says, shows that such strong. 
holds can be cracked. : 

As the Pacific campaign advances, some 
are wondering whether it may involve a 
detour, placing Admiral Nimitz’s men and 
ships in the Philippine Islands ahead o 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s men, who are 
moving north toward the Philippines. 

Whatever the route, the eventual object 
of the fighting is to draw Japan’s home 
fleet into battle. That will be done, but, 
even so, Admiral Nimitz believes that, in 
the end, Japan will be beaten by air at- 
tack from China. 

Only a coldly realistic naval officer 
would make such a statement. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Ww 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two pet 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de 
clared this day, payable on January 3, 














165th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and 
predecessor. 














1944, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the dose 
of business on December 3, 1943. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 
ed 


November 19, 1943 
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A HEARTY HAIL FROM RAILROAD MEN 


TO THE MEN WHOSE FREIGHT THEY HAUL! 


pace people of this country owe an 
everlasting debt of gratitude to the 
nation’s freight shippers and receivers 
for their tremendous help in the move- 
ment of wartime traflic. 


Without that help, the whole Allied 
cause might be mired in = right 


now, instead of bright with hope. 
How different it is today from World 


War 1, when precious freight cars fre- 
quently were used as warehouses —when 
jams developed because there was no team 
work such as now exists. 


Since the last war, some 20,000 traffic 
managers of industry have been working 
on the problem of expediting the use of 
freight cars. 

_Co-operating with the railroads, 13 re- 
gional Shippers Advisory Boards have 
spread their work to over 600 shipping 


ae 


centers through ever-vigilant Car Eff- 
ciency Committees. 


Night and day, Sundays and holidays, 
regardless of overtime costs, cars are 
loaded, unloaded and cleaned of dunnage 
quickly. Cars that can’t be used comma 
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are immediately released for other use. 


One important reason why America’s 
armed might is pounding hard all over 
the world, this very moment, stems from 
the continuing co-operation of the shippers 
with the railroads to “keep ’em rolling.” 
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THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 




































































Puerto Rico’s favorite quality rum 





Puerto Rico gives full expres- 
sion to her finest rum in the high quality 
and flavor of Don Q. You, as a host, can 
be confident that the rum drinks you 
serve will always reflect credit—if made 
with Don Q. 


SOLE U. S. DIsTrisuTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


Product of 
DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 





Another new plywood use... 


HANGAR DOORS! 








WRITE TODAY FOR A COPY OF 
OUR FREE WAR USE FOLDER! 


| 
© Closing the huge portal of Fairchild Aircraft's 
new airplane hangar are 8 sliding doors built of 


Exterior-type Douglas Fir Plywood .. . a logical 


choice because this Miracle Wood combines light 
“ 


weight, large size, great strength and weather- 
proofness. Due to these advantages and many 

MADE LARGER, LIGHTER 
SPLIT - PROOF 


others, Douglas Fir Plywood is now available only 
for vital war work like this. But so much new 
data on Douglas Fir Plywood are being revealed 
by its world-wide war career that it will certainly 
be one of your most useful postwar construction 
materials! Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Ta- 
coma Building, Tacoma 2, Washington. STRONGER 


STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEL! 





“The Veas 
and Nays" 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and thoy 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked, — 


Farm Prices and Profits 

Sir:—I read your article, “Our Runaway 
Prices” (USN, Nov. 15), concerning the 
buying and selling farms for big profits 

The people who are buying these places 
do not intend to farm them in most cases. 
but want to sell them for more than they 
paid. The farmers here are not making 
money even though our income is the 
highest it has ever been. Last year my 
calves brought $13.50 per hundred here 
This year I get $11.50 and have to take 
them to Billings for sale. Wages are up 
about 125 per cent over a few years ago 
My suppiement feed is up 12 per cent over 
last year and other mixed feeds that my 
neighbors have to buy are even higher 
No wonder the farmer is selling his place 

True, the farmers do pay off mortgages 
when they get in a little cash, but a few 
weeks later they are at the bank making 
a loan again. How about all the bad 
years a farmer goes through to get one or 
two years when he can make something? 
I believe he deserves to get something! 
Big Timber, Mont. Lortiiarp Spencer 


* * * 


Can We ‘Hold The Line’? 


The following answer to the ques- 
tion: “Do you think the Government 
will be able to hold the line against 
inflation in view of the wage increases 
granted the miners, and is the ‘little 
steel’ formula doomed?” was received 
too late for the issue of December 3. 
Sir:—Ability to hold the line against 
inflation depends on the Government's 
ability to restrain price rises and roll back 
present unduly high costs. Miners’ wage 
decision is not inflationary since it rests on 
additional work time plus travel-time pay- 
ments in line with the court decision. 

Other countries have prevented infla- 
tion by using price controls without wage 
freezing. Labor originally opposed the 
“little steel” formula as unrealistic when 
it was adopted. Subsequent sharp increases 
plus tax rise have made it unduly rigid 
and harsh. Yet we do not expect the 
principles of the formula to collapse u0- 
less Congress dooms it by destroying the 
only effective restraints on price ceilings. 
Washington, 4. Rosert J. Watt 

International Representative, American 
Federation of Labor 
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DON’T BE 


Floor plans of offices and plants don’t always 
take quick, convenient intercommunication into 
account. They are arranged for efficient routing 
of orders and materials through an organization. 
So often the very procedure that otherwise ex- 
pedites the day’s business leaves key executives 
as high and dry as on a desert island when it 
comes to quickly getting in touch with each other. 
That's where the miracle of Teletalk Amplified 
Intercommunication saves the day in so many 
modern office layouts. Whether it is your sec- 
retary in the next room or the plant engineer in 
’ the far corner office, Teletalk breaks through 
the barriers of walls and square feet and puts 
your voice there . . . in three seconds. 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


Electronic inter 

communication, pag- mAh Be 

ing and sound dis- leleta 
tribution systems for . a 
offices, stores, factories, buildings. 
institutions, homes and farms 


Electronic inter 


mm, 
communication, pag- Sit Ht res 
ing and sound dis- leleta 
tribution systems for = a 


offices, stores, factories, buildings, 
institutions, homes and farms 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 
HENRY 0. BERMAN | 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 











100 South Street SArtoga 5050 225 W. Baltimore LExngton 7003 
BALTIMORE BALTIMORE 
= — 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
Electronic inter m, Electronic inter m 
communication, pag SoOee ere ve, communiceation,pag- *)** by a 
ing and sound dis- leleta ing and sound di» leleta 
tribution systems tor n tribution systems tor a | 


offices, stores, factories, buildings 
Metitutions, homes and farms 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 
DELAVAN ENGINEERING CO. 


414 12th Street 4-5231 
DES MOINES 


offices, stores, factories, buildings | 
institutions, homes and farms 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” } 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
112 Eleventh Street 3-8614 
DES MOINES 


S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Ine 
imerican Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
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ON A FLOOR PLAN 


Teletalk is the modern system of intercommuni- 


cation on the market today. It expedites the 
securing of information. It permits the holding 
of conferences without any of the conferees 
leaving his desk. Teletalk systems are available 
in from 5 to 24 stations and can be laid out to fit 
the specific needs of the large or the small office. 
Teletalk distributors are located in major cities, 
listed in the classified directories as shown be- 
low. Have the distributor nearest you appraise 
your requirements, make practical recommenda- 
tions and see that it is installed without any 
inconvenience to your business. If no distribu- 
tor is listed in your telephone directory, write us 
and we will see that you are properly contacted. 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 


U.S. A., Established 1909. Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th St., New 
York (16) N. Y. Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City. 







Ilustrated at right, 
Model 212M 
Teletalk Unit with 
facilities for 
connecting 12 
stations or less. 
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“Teletalk 
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ELECTRIC 


"Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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What Japan Gained in Aleutians ... Move to Ease 
Rationing .. . Peace Maneuvers by Nazi Generals 


Josef Stalin gave prior approval to 
peace terms that would give Man- 
churia and Formosa back to China, 
while freeing Korea. Russia apparent- 
ly is willing to give up any claims in 
Manchuria. 


xk 


Some of the Government’s military 
appraisers are saying that the Japa- 
nese campaign in the Aleutian Is- 
lands was among the most remark- 
able in history. Japan, with a few 
thousand men and no particular ef- 
fort, forced U.S. to divert hundreds 
of thousands of men and at least 
$3,000,000,000 in war materials to the 
Alaskan area, thereby delaying moves 
in other directions. 


xk 


German generals have been seeking 
to stabilize war fronts in Russia and 
Italy prior to making what might 
look like a generous offer of peace. 
Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin are acting 
at this time to keep the initiative in 
this phase of the war. 


x kk 


Lieut. Gen. George Patton apparently 
is to find that his nomination to per- 
manent rank of major general is 
buried in the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee. 


x * & 


Political appraisers close to the White 
House, who passed off the November 
2 election results as of relatively little 
significance, are inclined now to be- 
come alarmed by the latest congres- 
sional election in Kentucky which 
returned a Republican Congressman 
from a district long Democratic. 


*& 2 @ 


Word is out that many rationing pro- 
grams probably will be eased in 
months ahead as a means of soothing 
public irritation. The White House 
has been told that election trends re- 
flect a voter reaction against irrita- 
tions growing from war restrictions. 


68 


It won’t be surprising if reserves will 
permit larger gasoline rations during 
autumn, 1944, if not before. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt is opposed to the 
idea of having identical planks on 
foreign policy in the 1944 Democratic 
and Republican platforms. He prefers 
to keep the issue of foreign policy 
wide open for the 1944 campaign. 


x * * 


Chiang Kai-shek is going along, at 
least temporarily, with the British de- 
mand that Hong Kong be restored to 
Britain after this war. The promise 
of Manchuria and Formosa is re- 
garded as liberal compensation for 
agreement to let Britain retain its 
crown colony. 


xk * 


Idea for a single Department of Na- 
tional Defense, with Army, Navy and 
Air Forces as separate branches, is on 
ice for the war’s duration only be- 
cause of the difficulty of effecting a 
reorganization along these lines in 
wartime. 


xk 


Henry Morgenthau, as Treasury Sec- 
retary, and his aide, Harry White, 
hope to establish some kind of prece- 
dent by finding a basis for socialist 
Russia to have a share in the plan for 
stabilizing world currencies and for 
creating a world investment bank on 
capitalistic lines. Russia’s currency 
and investment policies now are very 
rigidly controlled hy the Government 
for strictly state purposes, 


x *k * 


Top War Department officials still 
are inclined to think that the right 
step was taken when a $134,000,000 
oil development expenditure was au- 
thorized for Northern Canada. Where 
the mistake in that and some other 
instances was made was in not taking 
Congress committees into confidence 
at the time. 


Donald Nelson apparently is ready to 
80 along in his job as chairman of th 
War Production Board on a basis that 
calls for policy to be fixed at th 
White House, with WPB doing th 
administrative work to fulfill the 
policy. 


x *ek 


James Byrnes, as War Mobilizer ang 
as the man who represents the White 
House in postwar planning, is taking 
an active part in selection of persop- 
nel for key jobs. Mr. Byrnes works 
very closely with Bernard Baruch, 
whose advice he depends upon. 


xk * 


Hitler and his chief aides are reported 
to have long-range submarines ready 
to take them to Japan if the going 
should get too rough for them in Ger- 
many at some stage of the war. 


= & 2 


Senators who were all set to start a 
full-dress investigation of U.S. activi- 
ties in Latin America after charges of 
a $6,000,000,000 boondoggle rather 
quickly dropped the idea when they 
looked under the surface and found 
that the reported figures were all out 
of kilter. 


xk 


Influence from high sources has de- 
layed the Navy in giving assurance 
to Congress that it will not need 
$5,000,000,000 of funds now appropti- 
ated for it. Executive branch of the 
Government blames the Army an- 
nouncement that $13,000,000,000 of 
appropriations would not be needed 
for a large part of Congress resistance 
to much higher taxes. 


xk 


State Department officials are worried 
over indications that adverse com- 
ments on Latin-American countries, 
widely publicized in the U.S., af 
causing some of those countries t0 
turn away from the U. S. toward Rus- 
sia. Mexico, Brazil, and Colombia all 
are showing signs of such a turn. 
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our distilleries are devoted to the production of alcohol for war use only 
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-.. may I suggest you buy 
more U.S. War Bonds today? 


SNe 


it’s always a pleasure 


.W. HARPER 


the gold medal whiskey 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. Bernheim Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 


Tune in Schenley’s Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival Every Wednesday Evening C. B.S. 
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“Grading Leaf.” 


FOP VICTORY BAS 
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-o- YES, 
So Round, 


BUY 
WAR 
BONDS 


STAMPS 


Aye 
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PETER NURO 


CKY STRIKE ME 
So Firm, So Fully Packed—So Free and Easy On The Draw 


' 
EANS FINE 


Painted from life on a Carolina farm by Peter Hurd 
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TOBACCO?! 
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ANS FINE TOBACCO! 








